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He wrote the story of two hundred yards 


Wuewn Ernie Pyle went overseas to write about the war, 
many people had never heard his name. But a few years later, 
when he died of a smiper’s bullet on le Shima, several 
million people felt like crying. 


This is how it happened that a skinny, middle-aged man 
with a portable typewriter became the brother of all of us. 


Ernie wasn’t like other war reporters. He ignored the 
generals, the grand strategy, the big picture, the pins on the 
map. To the ordinary guy, Ernie once said, war is hardly 
ever bigger than a hundred yards on each side of him. 

So Ernie lived in that two-hundred- yard world, eating its 


tasteless food, talking its language, sleeping its uneasy sleep. 


He never tried to be a hero. Much of the time he was 
scared, just like the men who had to be there. Like them, 
he was often hungry, always tired, and usually worried about 
something back home. He never tried to tell himself, 
or us, that war was fascinating. He found it lonely and 
dirty and boring and terrible. But he stayed up front 
because somebody had to write about the men who had 


to be there—the real story of two hundred yards. 


(Cnieiienic 


If you had a son or husband in that two hundred yards, 
Ernie’s piece was the first thing you read in the paper. Orher 
writers told you what was happening to the pins on the 
map. Ernie told you what was happening inside the heart 
and belly and wet shoes of your own soldier. He wrote you 
the letter your man would have written if he’d had the time. 
And often in Ernie’s stuff there'd be a phrase that would 
light up the whole war for you, like this: “You feel small 
in the presence of the dead men, and ashamed at being 
alive....” 


When Ernie came home for a little rest, he found himself 
rich and famous. Movie stars kissed him, and generals asked 
for his autograph. It didn’t feel natural to Ernie. He went 
back to the unknown men he felt at home with, back to 
the two hundred yards. And there the bullet got him. 


So Ernie’s gone now, and we miss him. But his books will 
be there, fresh as ever, any time we need to be reminded that 
the great American story is the story of the ordinary guy. 
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ZONE DIRECTORS of Agencies for Life of RIGHT WAY to make a sales presentation was preceded by a fun 
Georgia’s 1l-state territory hurled chal- making demonstration of how not to do it. Training Department me 
lenges of production prowess in stage play. registered horror at strong-arm technique used on reluctant prospect. 


BILLION BOUND 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, nearing 
the billion-dollar mark of life insurance in force, 
dramatized the fact at its recent Convention. 
Company officials turned actors for the show, 
staged in Peabody auditorium at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, before 1,000 fieldmen and 


wives. Teamwork of Home Office and field AGENCY COMMITTEE (above) composed of representatives of eac! 
f . li d , licvhol echelon of agency management, showed how problems ai 
orce in selling and serving policyholders was threshed out. Several points were scored during the lively session 


emphasized. Many an agent got a new slant on 
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the business he is in. 


Is it t 
TOP-LEVEL decisions, previously unannounced to Marke 
the field, were aired by the Executive Com- 
mittee (right) in a simulated session which drew 
close attention of the big audience (below). 





WHAT HAPPENS to apps was 
revealed in an Underwriting 
session (below), starring Under- 
writer, Medical Director, 
Actuary, and Claims Manager. 
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if you neglect truck-bus profits 


Don’t close your eyes to profitable truck-bus insurance ! 
Is it the technical details that bother you? 
Markel Service eliminates all your servicing headaches— 


lets you focus on selling ! 


And those selling prospects look bright. You are offering 
your customers not just a foolproof insurance 
policy—but a complete safety program as a free extra. 
Markel gives them 24-hour engineering service, 

day and night-claims service, highway driver checks, 
traffic-hazard reports, safety meetings, awards 

systems, and mechanical inspections. Markel gives them 
an average 28% reduction in their accident rate— 


and then proceeds to lower their premiums accordingly! 


All you do is sell these extras— Markel takes care 





of delivery! And now, can’t you see your way 
clear to writing truck-bus insurance? The profit outlook 


is bright. Mail the coupon today for full details. 
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MARKEL SERVICE INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 


“Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” 


youre making a olaring error 


Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP 8 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
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INTEREST RATES HAVE GONE AS HIGH AS THEY WILL GO for the present, writes 
the "Department Store Economist" in its current issue. With 
high demand for funds by Government and expanding businesses, 
interest rates have been pushed up rapidly in the last 12 
months. The trade magazine says: "Money may grow no cheaper 
this year, but it isn't likely to grow costlier, either." 
Reasons: industrial production leveling off, federal money 
managers loosening restrictions on banks' lending powers, 
lenders trying to curb consumer credit before it reaches 


dangerous heights. 


ROAD BUILDING AND OTHER HEAVY CONSTRUCTION projects are expected to set 
new records this year. State and municipal public works 
building contracts let during first quarter of 1955 rose 37 
per cent over the same period a year ago. 














EXEMPTION FROM CURRENT SURTAX RATE ON CORPORATE INCOME may be raised 
next year from $25,000 to $50,000 or even $100,000. “Iron Age" 
says such action "would permit growing businesses in small or 
medium bracket to become effective competitors for their 
larger rivals." 








INDICATIONS ARE THAT MORE THAN 1,000,000 NEW HOUSES will be started this 
year. Demand for dwellings is slackening in many parts of 
country, however. Fact that number of new houses has been 
exceeding total new families formed indicates supply of houses 
may soon run ahead of demand. 














USED CAR BUSINESS HOLDS KEY TO NEW CAR SALES this year, factory sales 
managers indicate in "Motor Age," trade publication. Finance 
companies are putting brakes on used car sales, demanding not 
only recourse to dealers but also repurchases if buyer 
defaults. Used car stocks still are not burdensome but might 
become a problem. 








NATIONAL BIRTH RATE CONTINUED TO RISE during the first three months of 
1953 after setting a new annual record of 3,889,000 births in 
1952, according to estimates of the Public Health Service. 
Births for first quarter of this year were about 29,000 more 
than for same period last year, an increase of three per cent. 








BUSINESS FAILURES TOTALED 4193 FOR THIS YEAR to mid-June, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet. This averaged to 168 a week, topping last 
year's average of 158 for period. Wholesalers, construction 
firms showed a higher mortality, while mining, manufacturing 
concerns recorded a decline. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT HAS BEEN STEADILY RISING at a more rapid rate than is 
usual at this time of year. The total number at work is over 
one million more than at this time a year ago. According to 
the Census Bureau, more than 63,100,000 persons are now 
employed. 
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Spending Keeps Pace with Income 


Department of Commerce re- 
ports that the business pace has 
moved up a notch above the high 
level set during the first quarter 
of this year. 

A survey by the department 
shows consumer spending has ad- 
vanced in the same proportion as 
personal income. “The ratio of 
spending to income after taxes is 
being maintained at 92 per cent.” 

Retail sales of durables other 
than automobiles have been run- 
ning “slightly higher” so far this 
year, compared with 1952. Produc- 
tion has been “substantially high- 
er’ than a year ago, however, and 
stocks on hand have been built up 
with both manufacturers and re- 
tailers, the department said. 


High Output Seen Leveling Off 


U. S. industrial output in May 
maintained the level reached in 
April, but was 15 per cent higher 
than the figure for May, 1952, the 
Federal Reserve Board re-esti- 
mates. Its measure of output by 
the nation’s factories and mines 
stood at 242 per cent of 1935-39 
averages, 

This figure indicates, the board 
‘aid, that production is leveling 
of, but at a high rate. The 242 per 
‘ent igure is within five points of 
the record production rate set in 
November, 1943. 

‘Citing details in April’s produc- 
lon, the board reported output of 
durables was maintained, house- 
told durable goods declined, and 
there was a slowing down in major 
‘ppliances. Television sets, the 
Sard said, had fallen off substan- 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


Administration officials are 
relying on the influence of 88 
million persons protected by life 
insurance to supply a substan- 
tial part of the support for their 
anti-inflation policies. No one 
has suffered more from inflation 
than those who have invested in 
life insurance. 

The dollar that went into life 
insurance in the 1935-39 period 
now will buy only fifty-two and 
one half cents worth of con- 
sumer goods. Despite that fact, 
purchases of new life insurance 
are now at double the ’35-’39 
rate. The protection afforded is 
the chief reason given for this 
trend in a period when the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar was 
declining, but other factors also 
were operating. The public had 
more money to invest. With the 
slackening in the demand for 
various items of consumer goods 
there has been less competition 
for a share of the buyer’s dol- 
lar. Since last November, at 


least, there has been an upsurge 
of sentiment in favor of looking 
out for one’s self. Confidence 
that the value of the dollar 
would be stabilized has been an- 
other factor. 


Insurance companies also can 
look forward to the increased 
purchase of life insurance that 
comes with population growth. 
An increase of 23 million in the 
population is the estimate for 
the 1950-60 decade. 

Officials are impressed with 
the fact that sales of insurance 
in the first half of 1953 were 
twenty per cent greater than 
in the corresponding period of 
1952, bringing total insurance 
in force to a new high of $290 
billion. The extent to which in- 
surance funds bolster the econ- 
omy can be appreciated when it 
is recognized that more insur- 
ance now is sold in half a year 
than was sold in any full year . 
prior to 1946. 





tially from the production record 
set last winter. 


Business Rise Is “Moderate” 


By mid-June, the Department of 


Commerce was able to report that 
business in the second quarter of 
1953 was showing “moderate” in- 
creases compared with the first 
three months. 

Manufacturers sales were up, 


employment was at peak levels, 
and business and industrial out- 
lays for new facilities and equip- 
ment were higher than had been 
expected, the department’s econo- 
mists said. 

At the same time, the depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that consumer prices had 
edged up three points during the 
month ending May 15, primarily as 
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for your intormation 


a result of the higher food costs. 

Also the bureau pointed out that 
consumer resistance to advances 
in prices was spreading to numer- 
ous fields, including housing and 
more “important consumer dura- 
ble” categories. 


Railroads Raise Rate of Return 


According to the Association of 
American Railroads, 130 Class 1 
railroads showed an average rate 
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of return of 4.39 per cent for the 
year ending May 31. This com- 
pares with a rate of 3.87 per cent 
for the period ending on the same 
date in 1952. 

Rate of return, calculated on 
earnings before interest and ren- 
tals, is based on the value of road 
and equipment as shown on the 
books of the companies, including 
materials, supplies, and cash, less 
accrued depreciation. 

Total operating revenues for 
these railroads in the first five 
months of 1953 amounted to $4.4 
billion compared with $4.3 billion 
in the same period of 1952, an in- 
crease of 2.2 per cent. 

Operating expenses for that pe- 
riod this year amounted to $3.33 
billion compared with $3.35 billion 
in the corresponding months of 
1952, a decrease of 0.6 per cent. 


High Defense Spending Expected 

Substantial production, distribu- 
tion, and sales opportunities in the 
next half year are predicted by 
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federal officials no matter what 
happens in the Korean truce 
moves, according to Iron Age. 

Their forecast of heavy orders, 
ample money for finished goods, 
and buyer interest is based on ex- 
pected high defense spending in 
fiscal 1954. 

Pentagon estimates that defense 
spending for the July-September 
quarter will total $11.395 billion. 
This contrasts with slightly less 
than $10 billion for the same 
months of fiscal 1953. 

Gradual scaling down is sched- 
uled to begin in the second quarter 
of 1953. 


Trends in Defense Spending 


Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1954 
Obligated Projected 
$ 9.999 First Quarter 11.395 
$10.941 Second Quarter $10.919 
$10.647 Third Quarter $10.512 


Incomplete Fourth Quarter $10.364 
(April total was $3.832) 


Dividends: Down in May, 
Up for Year 


Corporations issuing public re- 
ports paid out $222 million in May 
as cash dividends, the U. S. Office 
of Business Economics reports. 
This total was six per cent less 
than the $235 million paid in May, 
1952. 

The dividends decline in May, 
one of the months in which rela- 
tively few corporations pay divi- 
dends, was most noticeable in man- 
ufacturing concerns where dis- 
bursements fell 14 per cent. 

In the first five months of 1953, 
publicly reported cash dividend 
payments reached $2,763 million. 
This amounted to an increase of 
three and a half per cent above 
the total for the same period in 
1952. 


Postal Rates Rise 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved an increase 
of slightly more than one-third in 
parcel post rates. Tentatively 
scheduled to go into effect August 
1, the new rates are expected to 
bring the Post Office Department 
an additional $153 million. 

A surcharge scheduled to go 
into effect on April 1, but post- 


poned, is included in the new rate 
schedule. Although rates on Cata- 
logs and other fourth class mail 
remains the same, hearings on this 
phase of postal rates were sched- 
uled to begin on July 20. 


Home Air Conditioning Increases 


More than 60,000 new homes, six 
per cent of total expected to be 
built this year, will be equipped 
with year-around air conditioning, 
according to Cloud Wampler, presi- 
dent of the Carrier Corporation. 
This is an increase of 300 per cent 
over the 1952 total. 

Mr. Wampler adds that it is 
probable that 750,000 room air 
conditioners will be sold this year, 
an increase of 82 per cent over 
1952. 


Modified Controls Extended 


Federal controls on industry re- 
ceived their longest extension 
since World War II—through June 
30, 1955—although they have been 
considerably changed in the latest 
Congressional action. Still in- 
cluded is defense and atomic en- 
ergy allocation of steel, copper, 
aluminum, and at least six other 
scarce commodities. 

The new Defense Production 
Act eliminates all provisions for 
control of prices, wages, or credit. 
Also absent is authority sought by 
the White House for establishing 
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a new Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Method of allocating metals was 
converted July 1 to the new De 
fense Materials System, under 
which the Commerce Department 
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plans to earmark scarce materials 
only for defense and atomic en- 
ergy contracts and subcontracts. 
No plans are included for alloting 
materials to manufacturers of 
civilian goods. 

The Act also authorizes the Ad- 
ministration to extend for two 
more years its defense financing 
programs for increasing produc- 
tive capacity, loan guarantees for 
defense plants, and procurement 
contracts applying to key metals 
and scarce materials. 


Fewer Women in Factories 


Reversing an earlier trend, fewer 
women are entering factory jobs 
compared to totals of a year ago. 
More of them are gravitating to- 
ward clerical types of employment. 

More than one-fourth or more 
than five million of the 19.1 million 
women employed are listed in cleri- 
cal categories, reports the U. S. 
Labor Department Women’s Bu- 
reau. 

About one in four employed 
women still work in factories, to- 
taling close to 3.9 million while 1.9 
million women are employed in 
professional, technical, and related 
positions. 


Savings Rise This Year 


Reviewing the first six months 
of 1953, the Federal Reserve Board 
of New York noted that a larger 
volume of new money went into 
capital investments in that period 
than in any other half-year since 
World War II. 

“All told,” the report said, “ag- 
gregate intermediate and _ long- 
term capital raised by various 
seekers for funds—business cor- 
porations, State and local govern- 
ments, real estate mortgagors, 
and the Federal Government— 
amounted to approximately 11 bil- 
lion dollars this year through June 
(net of requirements), about one 
and a half billion more than in a 
‘comparable period last year.” 

The public’s savings expanded 
tonsiderably, the board reported, 
accumulating at a rate three-quar- 
ers of a billion dollars greater 
than in June, 1952. About seven 
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Stock Yield Declines, while Yield from Bonds Rises 


Returns from money invested in 
stocks has slid lower in the last 
three years, but at the same time 
the yield from bonds has risen. 
But according to figures released 
by The Cleveland Trust Company, 
these yields are not high compared 
with averages during the last fifty 
years. 

Changes in stock and bond 
yields beginning with 1903 are 
shown below in the Trust Com- 
pany’s diagram. For stocks, the 
curve represents the average yield 
of all common stocks regulariy 
traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The yield for any month 
is obtained by dividing the sum of 
all the cash dividends paid per 
share during the previous 12 
months by the sum of all the 
prices. 

The curve for bonds represents 
the average yield to maturity of 
highest grade corporate bonds, 


based on the index of Standard 
and Poor’s Corporation. 

Current yield for bonds, the 
Company points out, is well under 
the 50-year average of 4.15 per 
cent. By May of this year, the yield 
on stocks was down to 5.62 per 
cent, compared with the 50-year 
average of 5.98 per cent. 

The table below gives compari- 
sons by decades, and also for cer- 
tain recent periods. The figures in 
the last column were obtained by 
dividing the stock yields by the 
bond yields. The basic data are the 
same as on the diagram. 


Yields on Stock Yields os 
Corp. Bonds Muitiples of 


Yields on 
ommon 


s (Al+) Bond Yields 
1903-12 Avg. — 5.18% 4.54% 1.14 
1913-22 Avg. ~.——_...7.01 5.24 1.34 
1923-32 Avg. — -—~..6.17 4.87 1.27 
1933-42 Avg. ~——~....5.78 3.39 1.71 
1943-52 Avg. 5.76 2.71 2.13 
May, 1949 _.__.7.65 2.69 2.84 
Year 1950 _.___...6.42 2.59 2.48 
Year 1951 _..______ 6.19 2.84 2.18 
Year 1952 _.....__-__._5.90 2.95 2.00 
May, 1953 ________5.62 3.33 1.69 
Avg. 1903-52 .....___.5.98 4.15 1.44 
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and a half billion dollars, based on 
preliminary estimates, were accu- 
mulated during the first half of 
1953 in life insurance companies, 
savings banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, commercial bank thrift 
accounts, and other savings insti- 
tutions. 

Using these national figures, the 
board estimated that personal sav- 
ings this year had averaged 15 to 
20 per cent higher than last year. 

Although demand for capital 
set a six-month record, needs of 
corporations remained steady while 


requirements of the Government 
rose from 300 million to 1 billion 
dollars and mortgage borrowers in- 
creased their indebtedness from 3.8 
to 4.5 billion dollars. 


Civil Aviation Still Growing 


Civil aircraft in the United 
States now number 88,000, accord- 
ing to Planes, official publica- 
tion of Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation. More airplanes are reg- 
istered now in California and 
Texas alone than existed in the 
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entire country when World War 
II broke out in Europe. 

Eighteen times as many U. S. 
citizens hold civil licenses as pi- 
lots today as were licensed in 
1939. These 580,000 civil pilots 
outnumber now the combined pop- 
ulation of Delaware and Nevada. 

In 1939, the United States had 
only 2,280 airports, an average of 
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45 per state. Now airports total 
6,237 for 121, on the average, in 
each state. 


Research Lowers Atomic 
Power Cost 


Recent strides in atomic re- 
search suggest that the cost of 
power produced from fissionable 
materials will, in the near future, 
be lowered to the point where in- 
dustry can seriously consider its 
use. 

According to James W. McAfee, 
president of Union Electric Com- 
pany, atomic power today is closer 
than was the general use of elec- 
tric power when Thomas A. Edi- 
son built the first electric gener- 
ating station. 


Students Swell June Employment 


Employment figures for June 
soared as an estimated 63,172,000 
persons filled the labor ranks. Stud- 
ents principally accounted for the 
increase of one and a half million 
over May. 


Agricultural employment took 
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for your information 


the sharpest swing, as housewives 
and students entered the farm 
work force in numbers of over a 
million and a half since May. Non- 
agricultural employment showed 
little change from May, remaining 
at about 55 million. 

Unemployment showed its cus- 
tomary rise between May and 
June rising about a quarter mil- 
lion. Once again, school age young- 
sters accounted for most of the 
change. 


Railroads Add Equipment 


Class 1 railroads installed 1102 
new locomotive units during the 
first five months of 1953, accord- 
ing to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. New units in- 
stalled in May numbered 258 
above the monthly average, but 61 
less than for May 1952. As of 
June 1, new units on order totaled 
682. 


GI Loans Total $19.6 Billion 


The three millionth home loan 
was processed by the Veterans 
Administration recently. A total 
of 3,004,157 home loans amount- 
ing to $19.6 billion have been 
made to veterans of World War II 
and Korea during the nine years 


GROWTH OF INDIVIDUAL DEBT 
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Trend of Major Categories in 
Post- World War Il Period. 
(in billions of dollars) 
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of operation of the GI loan pro- 
gram. Of the $19.6 billion, the 
VA has guaranteed about half. 

Nearly 13 per cent of the loans 
have been paid back by the vet- 
erans and less than six-tenths of 
one per cent of the loans have re- 
sulted in claims paid by the gov- 
ernment. 


Companies’ Planes Flying High 

Corporation-owned aircraft flew 
almost as many plane-miles as the 
entire fleet of scheduled domestic 
airlines last year, according to 
PLANES, official publication of 
Aircraft Industries Association. 

These corporation aircraft, 
numbering 11,000, flew 3.25 mil- 
lion hours and logged well over 
422 million plane-miles compared 
with 457 million plane-miles flown 
by domestic airlines in the same 
period. 


Agents Arrest 550 Forgers 


Secret Service agents arrested 
550 check forgers during April 
and May. Most of the forged gov- 
ernment checks were cashed in 
retail stores by merchants who 
failed to insist upon proper identi- 
fication of the payee. 

Chief U. E. Baughman warns 
merchants that a government 
check with a forged endorsement 
is just as worthless as any forged 
check. 
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For Property Insurance: A Record High in Solvency 


OR the first time in a decade “The Insurance 

Year Book, Fire and Casualty 1953 volume,” 
has been made available by THE SPECTATOR in 
July. No strike of printers or binders, of paper 
mill men or of employees anywhere along the 
assembly line of this great book has intervened. 
No unforeseeable obstacle such as has plagued 
the publishers in recent years caused delay this 
summer. As a result THE SPECTATOR is able to 
present this great storehouse of information and 
statistics on individual insurance companies and 
the institution of property insurance in time to 
be of the utmost use to underwriters and buyers 
of insurance. 

The Year Book enables any user, expert or 
novice, to appraise accurately the financial com- 
petence and managerial integrity of every prop- 
erty insurance company that undertakes risks 
in the public market in the United States and 
Canada. The aggregates provide the student of 
economy, finance and property management, 
with an appreciation of insurance as an influ- 
ence in protecting the expansion of industry, 
in providing capital for government and corp- 
orate needs, and in guaranteeing ownership for 
home owners and smal] business. 

The combined assets of 1063 companies in- 
cluding 634 capital stock companies, 356 mu- 
tuals and 73 Lloyds and interinsurance ex- 
changes were at the end of 1952—$16,259,906,- 
896. This represented an increase of 14.5 per 
cent or $2,058,598,712 over the previous year. 
The soundness and conservativeness of insur- 
ance management is evidenced by the character 
of these holdings, 54.7 per cent or $8,888,481,- 
258 are in bonds with more than $6,000,000,000 
in United States and Canadian Government 
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issues. The total stocks were $4,386,361,238 or 
27.0 per cent. The liquidity of the companies is 
attested by the fact that 92.3 per cent of all as- 
sets are in cash or easily converted investments. 
Cash alone amounts to $1,373,686,821 equal ap- 
proximately to the loss requirements of one- 
third of a year. Prompt settlement of losses 
which are so important to a property owner at 
the time of property destruction seems within 
the area of positive prediction for the future. 

On the liability side about $9,500,000,000 of 
the total $10,132,098,589 are reserves for the ac- 
count of policyholders. These reserves are in 
addition to the surplus to policyholders, total- 
ing $6,127,808,308. This surplus is 37.6 per cent 
of the total assets of the companies and would 
pay losses incurred at the present frequency 
for about a year and a half. This is a degree of 
solvency higher than ever before attained in the 
history of property insurance. 

The Year Book also discloses that in 1952 
premiums earned were at a peak of $8,195,795,- 
348 with losses incurred totaling $4,263,649,686, 
adjustment expenses $604,163,819 and expenses 
incurred $2,881,904,356 or 52.0 per cent, 7.4 per 
cent and 35.2 per cent respectively. The under- 
writing gain was $446,077,488 or 5.4 per cent. 

Only The Year Book enables so intimate and 
detailed an analysis of the multiple aspects of 
this great business. To prosper and grow in pace 
with the institution, every company and agent 
should possess this great source of information 
which is used by the industry to prepare for 
future demands from the insuring public—a 
group almost synonymous with the American 
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Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard began teaching insurance at the 
Wharton School in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1917 
he moved to the Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, where he is now Professor of Insurance. He has 
authored many books on insurance and served as consul- 
tant to various governmental and private organizations. 


"Judgment will always be fallible, but it will 
help greatly to realize what part is played 
by it, and what part by mathematical and 
statistical processes . . ." 
known author in a paper presented several 
months ago, but brought up to date by Dr. 
Blanchard at the request of THE SPEC- 





writes the well 








sae insurance business has 


done itself a great disservice by 
creating the impression that it is 
highly scientific, that from its ac- 
cummulated statistics it can pro- 
duce an accurate prophecy of its 
future losses by expert application 
of mathematical formulae. The 
public has heard much of mortality 
tables, statistics of experience, the 
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law of large numbers, the theory of 
probability, and actuarial mathe- 
matics, mostly in praise of the won- 
der-working attributes of these 
tools in the hands of insurance 
technicians. 


Let's Define Words 


However, too little has been 








Judgment 


heard of the qualifying words and 
phrases that are applicable to the 
use of the tools; of credibility, 
“conditions being the same,” 
trends, emergencies, extraneous in- 
fluences. 

Let us look at life insurance for 
a moment, the field where the ac- 
tuary flourishes, and toward which 
the inhabitants of the outer worlds 
of insurance and the public salaam 
with genuine respect. 


Mixed Blessing 


The basic reason for the extraor- 
dinary success in collecting ade- 
quate premiums for life insurance 
has lain in the more-or-less steady 
improvement in mortality over the 
years. But even the life insurers 
have had their troubles. That same 
“improvement” in mortality has 
had the opposite effect on annuity 
experience. And in both cases as- 
sumptions of percentages of invest- 
ment return, thought to be highly 
conservative, have been contradicted 
by experience. And please note— 
these results have largely been due 
to extraneous influences; the activ- 
ities of the medical profession, im- 
provement in living conditions, and 
the Treasury Department. 

Life insurers have been the vic- 
tims of at least one serious emer- 
gency that was almost completely 
beyond their control, the increased 
mortality due to the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918-19. It was stated by 
one of the leading actuaries of the 
period that insureds holding par- 
ticipating contracts probably lost 
approximately the amount of one 
annual dividend and that some in- 
surers were rendered technically 
(but only temporarily) insolvent. 

A serious situation of their ow? 
creation was that brought about by 
the writing of disability-income in- 
surance on an unsound basis, 
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Helps Set Our Rates 


mostly under clauses added to life 
insurance contracts, but also under 
contracts issued independently. 

One of their current problems is 
the guarantee of income under set- 
tlement options, income which may 
be payable for long periods after 
the death of the insured, which 
may itself take place long after the 
inception of the contract. 

Fortunately, the life-insurance 
business proper has had sufficient 
resources, in most cases, to absorb 
the deficits created by other opera- 
tions, and there is no suggestion 
made here that its difficulties en- 
danger the security offered to in- 
sureds. It is only intended to point 
out, as a prelude to considering the 
problems of non-life insurers, that, 
even in life insurance, prediction of 
losses is not ghe precise science that 
it is often thought to be. 


Diverse Influences 


If this situation is true of life 
insurance, where the questions of 
amount of loss, and whether and to 
whom it is payable are usually eas- 
ily and definitely answered, what of 
lines of insurance that are subject 
to a multitude of causes affecting 
both basic perils and resultant 
losses? I need not detail the fac- 
tors that influence the occurrence 
and amounts of losses. But let me 
state that among them are: busi- 
ness conditions, the vagaries of 
fashion, activities of lawyers, atti- 
tudes of courts, legislative enact- 


Ments, availability of materials, 
Weather, engineering, organized 
Pressures, political expediency, 


even the procreative tendencies of 
workers and the remarriage pro- 
clivities of widows. 

The problem of recording what 
losses have been incurred by in- 
surers has been pretty well solved, 
and the records of most of the ma- 
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BY RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


jor lines are reliable, though not al- 
ways strictly up to date. Estimates 
of outstanding losses, though some- 
times made with an eye to consid- 
erations other than those of strict 
accuracy are capable of remarkably 
exact calculation. A considerable 
element of judgment and even of 
expediency enters into classifica- 
tion, but given a system of classifi- 
cation, the records accumulated can 
be, and mostly are, reliable. By 

The big difficulty arises in at- 
tempting to use those records as a 
basis for predicting future losses. 
Here, after gathering all pertinent 
experience, and setting it forth in 
what seems to be the most reveal- 
ing form, one is confronted by the 
question, “What does it indicate in 
respect of future losses?” 

The answer must be largely a 
matter of judgment, and judgment 
has a way of itself resting on the 
past and of being warped by bias. 
The bias is not necessarily that of 
direct financial self-interest; it may 
be that of position, of tradition, or 
of eventual financial self-interest. 


For Example... 


You have been hearing of Massa- 
chusetts ad nauseam, but it fur- 
nishes a good example of what I 
have in mind. The Commissioner 
of Insurance calculated and promul- 
gated 1952 rates for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance based 
on the average level of 1948, 1949, 
and 1950. The insurers writing 
such insurance in that state recom- 
mended to the Commissioner that 
rates for 1952 be calculated on a 
level reflecting losses of 1950, the 
latest year for which experience 
was available, on the ground that 


losses had been, and were in 1951, 
increasing so rapidly that earlier 
experience was obsolete as an indi- 
cation of losses in 1952. It seems 
likely that, with freedom to act, 
they would have introduced a trend 
factor that would have resulted in 
rates considerably -higher than 
those calculated on 1950 losses. 


Several Possibilities 


What were the possibilities for 
1952? Losses might continue to in- 
crease, they might level off, or they 
might decrease. Which would be 
the tendency and to what extent in- 
creases or decreases would run 
were matters of judgment. 

I expect that the contention of 
the insurers reflected their judg- 
ment that losses would increase, 
tempered by their conviction that 
the 1950 level was the best they 
could hope for. The Commissioner’s 
rates perhaps reflected a desire to 
keep the increase in level to a min- 
imum and a feeling that his posi- 
tion would be fortified by the use 
of broad experience and a tradi- 
tional formula. Neither side con- 
fessed to all its motives, some of 
which may have been unconscious. 

The insurers carried their case 
to the Supreme Judicial Court. 
That court refused to choose be- 
tween the two bases. In its opinion 
the court said, “If the commis- 
sioner had fixed the rates on the 
basis of the 1950 loss data it would 
be difficult to say that he was 
wrong. But the question is not 
what this court would decide if it 
were in the position of the com- 
missioner.”. . . “our inquiry here 
is whether the order of the com- 
missioner was without reasonable 
support in the evidence. We can- 
not say that it was.” 

In other words, what evidence 

Continued on Page 74 
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The Spectator Inspects 


One of the best known stretches of road- 
way in the country turns out to be one of 

the safest and best protected. A SPECTA- R 
TOR representative reports on this year's ony 


500-mile race at Indianapolis. mobi 
tires 
track 
spect 
come 
tor § 
year 
wate 


By WILLIAM J. SMYTH and J. J. ROBINSON an | 


Above, in the cover picture, a racer is for ¢ 
tuned up for the time trials. Below, the 
Speedway in the early morning on Race 
Day shows emergency fire equipment 
ready behind each car's refueling pit. ~ 
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Rous and round they go, 


from Maine to California, indoors 
and out, thousands of racing auto- 
mobiles with motors pounding and 
tires screaming over hundreds of 
tracks before thousands of thrilled 
spectators. Auto racing has be- 
come one of the most popular specta- 
tor sports in this country. Each 
year millions of fans turn out to 
watch the cars, in both standard 
and midget sizes, outdo each other 
for coveted prizes and trophies. 


Biggest of Them All 


And king of all auto races is the 
one which takes place annually on 
Memorial Day at the Speedway in 
Indianapolis, Ind. There every- 
thing is pointed toward that one 
great event of the year, the day 
when men and machines pit them- 
selves against the grueling 500- 
mile course. 

This year another competitor 
entered the race—the heat. With a 
lear, sunny day and temperatures 
in the low 90’s during the race, an 
unofficial record on the track level 
measured 130 degrees of heat. To 
win, Bill Vukovich of Fresno, Calif., 
drove the distance at an average 
speed of 128.740 miles an hour and 
Was one of only a few drivers who 
drove the full distance without help 
from relief drivers. 


Behind the Scenes 


But the story of the Indianapolis 
face should not confine itself to a 
report of just one day. For weeks 
before the big event, preparations 
are made to assure the maximum in 
smooth and safe operation on that 
day. All year round a permanent 

Continued on Page 70 
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the Speedway 


At the Speedway hospital several days before the 
race, Dr. C. B. Bohner tells THE SPECTATOR'S 
representative, Bill Smyth, how a complete hospital 
is set up there to provide full medical protection 
on Memorial Day. 





Above, safety is stressed at this pre-race meeting of all participants. To the right of the 
aisle are drivers of the racing cars, listening to Speedway officials explaining the safety 
rules and precautions enforced during the race. Others in the stands are crewmen who 
repair and refuel cars. Below, view of the infield at the Speedway this year emphasizes 
the traffic problem of accommodating 20,000 cars. 

















1951 and 1952 Accident & Health Aggregates—Group 
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A & H Premiums Ranked Second 


ET accident and health pre- 
miums of life and property 
insurance companies reached an 
all-time high of $1,883,999,724 
during 1952, an increase of 18.2 
per cent over 1951, according to 
figures published in the 1953 
Accident Insurance Register of 
THE SPECTATOR. 
The accident and health busi- 


ness is now second only to life 
insurance in respect to premium 
volume and surpasses pure fire 
premiums of $1,617,370,000 and 
automobile physical damage pre- 
miums of $1,560,965,000, the 
next highest classes of business. 
The tremendous importance 
which American families attri- 
Continued on page 67 


RATIOS OF LOSSES INCURRED TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Accident & Health Insurance 1951 and 1952 By Lines 
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Source: THE SPECTATOR'S 1953 Accident lasurance Register 
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| Begins at Forty accord- 


ing to the novelists and play- 
wrights. Is it fact or fantasy? In 
either case, we in America today, 
whether under or over age 40, are 
certainly in a position to embark 
on a fuller and richer life. We 
have come a long way in the past 
forty years. Very few things re- 
main unchanged — ideas, visions, 
and dreams have blossomed forth 
into reality. 


Better All Around 


We must concede, that we in 
America, today, are better off than 
were our predecessors living in 
the year 1913. Better off — eco- 
nomically, spiritually, and s0- 
cially. True, forty years ago there 
was not the staggering highway 
death toll of today, the unwelcome 
and costly aftermath of two world 
wars, and the burdensome tax !oad 
on both business and individuals. 
But we have so many compensat- 
ing blessings—among which can 
be counted the financial and eco- 
nomic security of the individual 
and the family unit. 
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20 Million Paychecks 


At the request of THE SPECTATOR, the Group 
Committee of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference had the following article 


prepared to summarize the current standing of 


accident and sickness group insurance policies. 


By GEORGE |. HILLIARD, Washington National Insurance Company 


The wage earner and family pro- 
vider living in the year 1913 had 
little, if any, means of providing 
for himself and loved ones the 
kind of basic economic security we 
are accustomed to in 1953. Prob- 
ably one of the most important 
technical factors in bringing about 
this high degree of security to the 
American people was the develop- 
ment and marketing of personal 
insurance protection on a group 
basis. To John Doe, husband and 
father, and to his wife and chil- 
dren, the most important and vital 
economic asset they have, is 
John’s weekly pay check. From 
this regular income, the family 
Must meet al] the basic essentials 
of their daily lives—food, clothes, 
rent or mortgage payment, taxes, 
medicine, and innumerable other 
items classified as necessities. 

Furthermore, it is just as vital 
that John Doe protect what assets 
he may own, such as real and per- 
sonal property as well as his po- 
tential earnings upon which the 
entire family future depends. He 
Protects these items with insur- 
ance—fire, theft, liability, life, etc. 
Yet even these items of necessary 
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protection cost money and such 
funds must necessarily come from 
the same weekly pay check. Who 
can honestly dispute then, that 
John’s most important asset is his 
ability to be on the job,to be pro- 
ductive, and consequently, “bring 
home the bacon?” 


First Policy In 1912 


It was in 1912 or approximately 
forty years ago, that the idea of 
marketing personal insurance on 
a group basis became a reality. In 
that year, the first group life and 
group accident and sickness insur- 
ance program was underwritten. 
True, during the next ten years 
there was, comparatively speaking, 
little activity in the development 
of group insurance programs, but 
in the mid twenties, we began to 
see a real and growing interest on 
the part of industrial and business 
employers in providing group ac- 
cident and health or disability in- 
surance for their employees. A 
phenomenal growth has continued 
unabated up to the present time, 
and today there are approximately 
20 million wage earners covered 





under group disability insurance, 
with a total amount of coverage 
approximating $500,000,000 of 
weekly indemnity. 


Small Groups Qualify 


Up until just a few years ago, 
group accident and sickness insur- 
ance was available primarily to 
employers of 25 or more em- 
ployees; however, during the past 
several years a number of group- 
writing companies have found it 
feasible to extend their under- 
writing requirements so that em- 
ployers with as few as 10 employ- 
ees were able to secure the many 
advantages and economies of 
group accident and sickness in- 
surance. It is a certainty that with 
the extension of group accident 
and sickness insurance to as few 
as 10 employees, a great new mar- 
ket has been unfolded before the 
group insurance industry. 

Another important recent devel- 
opment, which will greatly pro- 
mote the extension of group disa- 
bility coverage to an ever-growing 
number of wage earners, is the is- 
suing of this type of insurance to 
trade associations whose members 
may be employers of as few as one 
or two employees. Therefore, it 
would not seem too unreasonable 
to expect that by 1960 there could 
well be over 40 million wage earn- 
ers of this country protecting their 
earnings through group accident 
and sickness insurance. 

Basically, group accident and 
sickness insurance is the provid- 
ing of weekly disability indemnity 
to employed persons who are pre- 
vented from performing their daily 
duties by reason of disability re- 
sulting from non-occupational ac- 
cidents or sicknesses. The amounts 

Continued on page 64 
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BY FRANK L. ROWLAND 
Managing Director 


Life Office Management Association 


io president of one of our 


large Eastern companies recently 
made the statement that during 
the next decade, our most pressing 
management problems will occur, 
not in the area of agency develop- 
ment or investments or legislation, 
but in the field of home office per- 
sonnel administration, cost con- 
trols, and mechanization. His 
interpretation of the term “per- 
sonnel] administration” covers all 
aspects of managing and coordi- 
nating the activities of the people 
who comprise our home and field 
office staffs. 


Numerous Problems 


This is the situation which pres- 
ently confronts almost every in- 
surance company today. We are 
operating in an extremely tight 
labor market, the demand for 
qualified office workers far exceed- 
ing the supply in almost every 
community. Turnover and absen- 
teeism are excessive. Office morale 
has much to be desired. Super- 
visory morale is not entirely satis- 
factory. Wages and consequent 
cost of operations are excessive. 
There is a dearth of potential 
technica] and officer talent. 

The tight labor market, which 
we and all employers of office 
workers are presently experienc- 
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Looking for Office 


Speaking at a meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, the author outlined per- 
sonnel problems in the home offices of life insurance 
companies. With this digest of his remarks, THE 
SPECTATOR presents also a summary of the facts 
uncovered by a LOMA survey. 


ing, is due to a rather unusual 
combination of circumstances, 
summarized as follows. The low 
marriage and birth rate in the 
early days of the depression of the 
“thirties” has deprived us of the 
allotment of young office workers 
who would normally be entering 
the labor market at this time. The 
high degree of prosperity of so 
many families has resulted in an 
increasing number of young girls 
continuing their education beyond 
high school. Full employment and 
high wages enjoyed by young men 
have resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in the marriage and birth 
rate. The high rate of business 
activity has resulted in increased 
competition for office workers. We 
have been inclined to look to 
Supervisors Training Courses as 
the panacea to correct this ten- 
dency and have been somewhat 
disappointed with the results. 


Three Reasons 


There seems to me to be three 
major factors which account for 
the poor morale on the part of 
many of our middle management 
group and technicians. First, with 
the rapid growth of our com- 
panies, specialization is being car- 
ried to a high degree, tending to 
circumscribe the all-around devel- 





opment of the ambitious individ- 
ual. Second, the development of 
staff facilities, particularly in the 
area of methods, procedures and 
personnel, narrows the area of 
creative opportunities of the oper- 
ating supervisors. 


Pay Still Low 


Third, this group in the main 
have not received increases in 
compensation commensurate with 
the decreasing purchasing power 
of the dollar—and the tax bite. 
They are in the most expensive 
period of their lives with children 
ready to go to college and a rea- 
sonable standard of living to 
maintain. I know of supervisors 
in the $7,000 to $8,000 salary clas- 
sification who do night and week- 
end work to balance their budgets. 

It is easier to mention these 
causes than to suggest a remedy; 
however, the subject deserves ma- 
jor attention of top management. 

The extremely rapid growth of 
our insurance companies since the 
close of the war has revealed 4 
dearth of technical and officer 
talent. This is a major personnel 
problem in many organizations. 
We are paying the price of our 
negligence in developing super 
visory talent in the past. Some 

Continued on pace 4 
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Survey Results 


Following are a number of facts selected 
from the results of LOMA’s “Personnel Prac- 
tices” survey, as reported by Mr. Rowland.— 
the editors. 


Department Organization—118 of 147 com- 
panies reporting have staff personnel depart- 
ment. 77 include full time personnel officer. 


Sources of New Employees—Most important 
source is high schools. 


Recruiting—Through high schools, advertis- 
ing in school papers, distributing house organs, 
part time educational program. 


Part-time Help—138 companies use one or 
more part-time or temporary employees. 44 per 
cent use high school undergraduates. 15 com- 
panies have between 5 and 10 per cent of em- 
ployees part-time. 


Pre-employment Tests—80 per cent of com- 
panies use one or more tests. 


Probationary Period—Trend is to reduce from 
six months or more to three. 77 companies have 
three month probation; 24 have six months. 


Hiring College Graduates—65 companies em- 
phasize hiring college graduates for special 
training in non-clerical positions. 


Absences and Tardiness—75 companies keep 
records in department. Trend away from time 
clock. 


Termination Procedure—All companies expect 
notice of resignation. Most grant separation 
allowance. Almost all companies interview de- 
parting employees, find that 20 per cent of 
resignations are controllable. 


Hours of Work—146 companies have five-day 
work week in home office. 37 per cent have 37% 
hour week; 18 per cent report longer week. 


Job Description—112 companies have job de- 
scriptions for all clerical positions, reviewed 


annually for changes. 113 companies base sal- 
ary standardization on job description. 


Merit Ratings—106 companies rate employees 
on merit plan, 43 annually, 24 semi-annually. 
Most companies base salary increases on rat- 
ing. 


Retirement and Insurance Plans—120 com- 
panies have pension and retirement plans, with 
45 contributory. 126 offer group insurance, 26 
contributory. 50 companies have group acci- 
dent and health, 35 contributory. ‘128 offer 
group hospitalization, 81 contributory. 52 have 
group medical plans, 36 contributory. 108 have 
group surgical plans, 69 contributory. 


Retirement Age—65 is normal retirement age. 
Women’s pension age is being reduced to 60. 


Recreational Activities—82 per cent of the 
companies sponsor recreational activities. 


Health and Welfare—54 companies make peri- 
odic physical examinations available to em- 
ployees. 


Training and Education—97 per cent of the 
companies sponsor employee training and/or 
education. 28 per cent have executive trainee 
programs. 


Company Facilities—119 companies provide 
some form of lunch facilities. 60 companies 
serve full lunches. Vacation period is two 
weeks, but 89 companies extend this period 
after certain length of service. 


Bonuses—77 companies give Christmas bon- 
uses, usually of $25. 


Loan and Thrift Facilities—29 companies have 
credit unions for employees. 


Home Office Publications—65 per cent of com- 
panies publish employee magazine or paper. 


Annual Reports to Employees—63 companies 
prepare annual report for employees. 
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Ninety local groups of insurance 
agents took part in California's 
safe driving campaign which em- 
phasized six types of drivers 


who cause most auto accidents, 


Psychology 


MR. ULCER is pictured (left, above) as the type of driver 
who insists upon having his own way. As a youngster he 
was probably spoiled. Now he is brilliant and efficient, but 
he still demands that everybody stand aside for him. He 
has little or no respect for the opinions of others. He be- 
comes enraged with those who disagree with him. His one 
desire is for greater and greater success. In a car he 
would like to sweep everything else off the highway, just as 
he has swept away all opposition to his career. He nearly 
always drives too fast for safety and swears at other drivers 
the way he rages at those who stand in his way in business. 
At times when you drive with a selfish impatience that 
wants all other cars to get out of your way, then you are 
Mr. Ulcer. 


MISS EXCITEMENT (center) drives for thrills. She has 
deadly mania for speed and the chills that go with it. She 
is inclined to think her home life dull and drab, so she con- 
stantly tries to find new excitement. She isn't exactly sure 
what she's looking for, but she has become a lover of fast 
driving because it gives her “kicks.” This makes her feel 
that she is living dangerously and that feeling is what she 
needs to bolster the essential uncertainty of her character. 
She may even be afraid of driving recklessly, but she is more 
afraid of being called slow or a “square” by her friends. 
Drive so that you get a fierce, spine-tingling joy at the 
wheel, and you—at whatever age and whichever sex—be- 
come Miss Excitement. 


MR. EXHIBITIONIST (left, below) is a show-off. Where 
there is little traffic he can drive cautiously. But give him o" 
“audience” and he becomes a daredevil. He cuts in too 
soon after passing another car, honks his horn frantically 
when irked by other drivers. When he was a child, he be 
came noisy to attract attention to himself, walked on fences 
and did other dangerous feats to impress his friends. Now: 
in traffic, he steps on the gas trying to impress the world 
by dominating the highway. a 
When you try to attract attention to yourself while driving, 
when you imagine yourself a daredevil behind the wheel, 
then you are having a spell as Mr. Exhibitionist. 
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MR. INFERIOR (left) is mild, meek and 
unassuming at home and in the office, but 
on the highway he becomes a menace. Mr. 
1. (or it might be Miss or Mrs. I.) is frus- 
trated. He's constantly disappointed, over- 
whelmed by his daily problems, and never 
sure of his decisions. So, when he gets into 
a car he attempts to conceal his inferiority 
complex by driving faster than everyone 


sense of personal power he gets no other 
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‘6 sychological warfare” they called 

P it in California in June when 
insurance agents and others put on a 
state-wide safe driving campaign. The 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents and the National Automobile 
Club with National Safety Council told 
motorists “Speed Kills—Take It Easy.” 

The campaign itself focused attention 
on the six types of drivers who, statis- 
ties have shown, cause the majority of 
the nation’s auto accidents. Movie stars 
from Universal-International studios 
posed as the types. 

These “Psychological Six” illustrate 
the dangerous characteristics which 
might be found in any driver at one 
time or another. Pictured and explained 
* these pages, they are: Mr. Inferior 
(Hugh O’Brian), Mr. Exhibitionist 
(Rock Hudson), Mr. Ulcer (Buddy 
Hackett), Mr. Snafu (also Rock Hud- 
son), Mrs. Superior (Mari Blanchard), 
and Miss Excitement (Lori Nelson). 

Anyone might become one of these 
types on the highway, Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of National Safety Council. 
emphasized. “The average man prob- 
ably does not consider himself a bad 
traffic risk, but does he know himself 
a well as he thinks he does? The 
thousands who die or who kill others 
tach year on streets and highways are 
‘veryday people who, for some strange 
teason, change into something else 
when they get behind the wheel.” 
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way. 
Will passing that car give you a feeling of 
victory? Is speed the only way you can 
prove what an important person you are? 
If so, then for that little time, you are Mr. 
Inferior. 


MR. SNAFU (above, right) is a thoroughly likeable and pleasant person, but 
he's totally disorganized. When he is dreaming behind the wheel, he is danger- 
ous as a speed maniac. He usually snarls traffic wherever he goes. In fact, he 
has been mixed up since boyhood. At school, he couldn't concentrate because 
his mind was “some place else." Now he’s still dreaming—as he drives through 
stop lights, intersections, and makes other drivers wonder what he'll do next. He 
cannot get out of his dream world even while he's at the wheel. In his misty 
confusion, he may be right but the chances are he should have turned left. 
Do you dream while you drive? If you do, you are not only a road menace; 
you are—during the dream—Mr. Snafu. 


MRS. SUPERIOR (below) might be anyone, man or woman, who carries her 
feeling of arrogance out onto the highway. There she is impatient giving little 
or no consideration to the rights and safety of others. Her problem is poor 
emotional control which has encouraged the habit of selfishness and intolerance. 
On the highway, she (or he) speeds up to pass conservative drivers. This indi- 
cates not only her intolerance but also her constant sub-conscious striving for 
a better social position. She says she wants everyone to have equal rights, but 
on the road her attitude is "Let ‘em eat dust." 

No matter who you are now, when you insist you have a right to break rules 
and take the whole road for yourself, then you are Mrs. Superior. 











Above is electronic computer, one of four units of “Card-Programmed Calculator.” 


1500 Tubes 
Speed Office Work 


Below is complete calculator in four units designed to handle complex problems. 
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7. nearly 60,000 individual 


parts, along with 118 miles of coil 
wire, 14 miles of cable, almost 500 
relays, more than 1,500 electronic(: 
tubes, and other necessary compo 
nents. Blend these with the tech/- 


nological knowledge and skill nec-|- 





essary to operate such a delicate 
and complex factors. The result is 
the electronic “Card-Programmed! 
Calculator,” product of Interna- 
tional Business Machines and new 
possession of The Mutual Life In-- 
surance Company of New York, 
first life insurance company to have 
this type of calculator. 

Although it became a part of the 
insurance field a few years ago, th 
science of electronics is daily as-- 
suming a more important place in, 
the industry as its possibilities ar: 


recognized. As officials of Mutur !s: 
of New York point out, “Electronicg) : 


in insurance, like technologica: 
progress in many other fields, opens: 
the door to greater employment op-- 
portunities by increasing the com- 
pany’s productive capacity and en - 
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and variety of insurance services. 


Skills Are Many 


This fascinating new machine, 
the “CPC,” is a big fellow, complex 
and intricate, whose capacity for 
work is almost beyond our imagina- 
tion. Its height and girth are about! 
equal to the space taken by a refrig- 
erator, stove, washing machine, and 
sink in the average home. It is able 
to swallow ten digit numbers, and 
in one second, gyrate them through 
2,200 additions of subtractions, 79 
multiplications or 65 divisions. In 
a matter of seconds, it will turn 
out work which would have re- 
quired several hundred human 
steps. 

The workings of the Card-Pro- 
grammed Calculator are not con- 
fined to calculating at electronic 
speeds, and handling complex 
mathematical problems in thou- 
sandths of a second. It possesses 
two skills beyond the capacity of 
the earlier electronic computers. 
The CPC has a larger memory and 
is able to do many related listing 
and punching operations while it 
calculates. 
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BY WILLIAM H. DOTY 
Spectator Advertising Manager 


f idl relative mildness of the 


elements during 1952 and the con- 
tinuing economic boom are reflected 
in the improved financial and under- 
writing figures shown in the pages 
of the 1953 Spectator Fire and 
Casualty Year Book, published last 
month. A study of the aggregates 
section of this 1350-page volume 
shows that America’s fire and cas- 
ualty companies fared extremely 
well in 1952, and are in a better 
position than ever to meet the ob- 
ligations of their many policy- 
holders. 

Behind these industry figures 
compiled at “insurance headquar- 
by the large Spectator staff, 
one sees the continuing expansion 
of industry, new construction, the 
growth of population. These and 
other factors create a greater need 
for protection against fire, wind- 


‘storm, burglary theft, accidents and 


other adversities. 


That our growing economy wants 
and needs more property insurance 
is seen in the premiums paid by 
policyholders to the 1063 companies 
analyzed. The Year Book shows 
that these companies had net pre- 
miums written of $8,737,929,000 
during 1952, as against net pre- 
miums of $7,767,035,000 in 1951, a 
gain of 12.5 per cent. And while 
losses paid rose from $3,527,576,000 
in 1951 to $3,883,271,000 in 1952, 
a gain of 10.1 per cent, the ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned 
dropped from 53.5 per cent in 1951 
to 52.0 per cent in 1952. 


Ratio Improved 


The ratio of expenses paid to 
premiums written also improved. In 
1951 it was 39.8 per cent and in 
1952 it decreased to 39.2 per cent. 
The combined loss and expense ratio 
for the stocks, mutuals and Lloyds 
organizations was 91.2 in 1952, as 
against 93.3 per cent in 1951. 

Apparently, the effects of the 
great windstorm of 1950 have 
ceased to be felt in the claims of- 
fives of the property companies, and 
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Property Companies 
Rated for 1952 


management paid close attention to 
mounting costs. Expenses paid were 
$3,423,573,000 in 1951 for such 
items as stationery, printing, travel, 
advertising, and commissions. This 
was an increase of 10.6 per cent 
from the $3,094,865,000 paid in 
1951, but not enough to detract 
from the impressive increase in 
premiums written. 


The favorable loss and expense 
factors combined to give manage- 
ment a comfortable profit margin 
and policyholders a greater surplus 
for future protection. The net gain 
from underwriting in 1952 for the 
1063 companies, the Year Book 
shows, was $446,077,488, an in- 
crease of 89.5 per cent from the 
net gain of $235,375,637 recorded 


in 1951. Net investment income 
earned in 1952 amounted to $362,- 
034,448, as against $331,448,151 in 
1951, an increase of 9.2 per cent. 


Net Income Up 


Net income before taxes was 
$826,763,238 in 1952, compared to 
$607,720,313 in 1951, an increase of 
36.0 per cent. And though federal 
income taxes increased 50.3 per cent 
during the year (from $117,629,448 
to $176,812,327 in 1952) net income 
increased from $490,090,865 in 1951 
to $649,950,911 in 1952, a gain of 
32.6 per cent. At the end of 1952 
policyholders surplus amounted to 
$6,127,808,307, as against $5,559,- 

Continued on Page 73 
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statf report 





NAIC Decisions in San Francisco 





HELD OVER FOR FURTHER STUDY: recommendation that exemption granted to 
Lloyds of London with regards to requirements for credit in 
financial statements of insurers ceding reinsurance to Lloyds 
be deleted. Action: "Effective date for complying with changes 
recommended in its report of Nov. 21, 1951, be extended to on 
and after June 30, 1954." 








ADOPTED: REVISED FORMULA for section on "Composition of Mandatory 
Security Valuation Reserve" for life companies and fraternal 
benefit societies. To be effective in annual statements of 
December 31, 1953. 








DECISION DELAYED: report of joint Industry Committee to reject "Insure 
the Driver" proposal held for decision at next meeting to give 
advocates of plan opportunity to reply to report, which 
concludes that in the "...proposal to afford automobile 
liability insurance on the basis of the operator instead of 
the car... disadvantages far outweigh any advantages which 
might accrue if the proposed plan were adopted." 











Property 





CRIME IN CITIES LAST YEAR ROSE 8.1 PER CENT, with assaults and robberies 
Showing greatest increase. Crime in rural areas was also up 
8.6 per cent. Police recovered more than 92 per cent of year's 
stolen autos, 11.6 per cent of currency and jewelry, 6.2 per 
cent of furs, 19.1 per cent of clothing, and 28 per cent of 
miscellaneous property. 








"HOUSING FACILITIES," SAYS FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, president of America 
Fore Group, "are inadequate and will necessitate in 1975, with 
an estimated 200 million population, no less than ten million 
additional housing units as well as prosperous industries to 
Supply the materials." He adds there will probably be nine 
million more privately owned motor vehicles on the road in 
1975 than there are today. 














TRUCK OPERATORS WANT BOTH SHIPPERS AND INSURANCE COMPANIES to cooperate 
in theft prevention, according to two owners of large fleets 
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interviewed for Babaco Alarm Systems. Insurance men can apply 
pressure to both truckers and shippers to improve protective 
measures. Truckmen said, “Frequently neither the shipper nor 
his insurance company evidences proper interest in anything 
but the price." They suggested companies "should insist upon 
knowing about the equipment and operations of the truck" 
entrusted with the freight. 








NEWLY -REVISED MODEL FIRE PREVENTION CODE of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was published late last month. First put out in 
1930, this series of ordinances is designed to give any 
community the rules necessary to safeguard it from hazards of 
flammable and explosive substances. 





FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS WERE CAUSE for a well earned celebration by the 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Company. July 15 marked 
anniversary of its first policy, placed in force in 1903. 
The company began life as a dealers association, but adopted 
its present name and became a legal reserve mutual 
corporation 30 years ago. Now: 1,500 agents in 23 states; 
losses paid--over $7 million. 











Life 





NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF THE $335 MILLION paid to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. last 
year was for deaths from diseases of heart and blood vessels, 
or from cancer. Increase in proportion of payments for chronic 
degenerative diseases, company statisticians report, reflects 
reduction in mortality from acute conditions, plus growing 
number of policyholders in older age groups. 











BETTER TAX BASIS FOR INCOME FROM ANNUITIES was requested by two associa- 
tions before a Congressional committee on internal revenue 
legislation. American Life Convention and Life Insurance 
Association of America advocated taxing such income with one- 
and=-one-quarter per cent as interest factor applied throughout 
lifetime of annuitant. Present rules: three per cent of 
payments taxed as income until full investment is returned, 
then full payment taxed as income. 














GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE totals were reported for first 
time by Life Insurance Association of America in its annual 
survey on group business. Written first in 1949 and developed 
only recently, this coverage to pay extra heavy medical bills 
now applies to 420 groups covering 289,000 workers and their 


243,000 dependents. 








FATAL ACCIDENTS CURRENTLY ACCOUNT FOR ONE-FOURTH of all deaths among 
children at ages one to four in U.S. and Canada. Metropolitan 
Life's officials, announcing these figures, report motor 
vehicle accidents were leading cause of fatal injuries among 
insured children, with conflagrations and burns by other means 


ranked second. 
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The Strange Case of the Hidden Rabbit and the Allergic Prince... 


At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, the 
story is told about an Oriental Prince 
who visited this famous medical center. 
Warned in advance that the Prince was 
allergic to rabbits, the tour was care- 
fully planned to avoid all rooms in 
which the animals were kept. 


Someone, however, doubted that ex- 
posure to rabbits could possibly be 
harmful to the Prince. So, one of the 
animals was hidden in a room through 
which the tour was to go. Amazingly 
enough, upon entering that room, the 
Prince had a violent allergic attack! 


How does medical science explain this 
strange disorder known as allergy? 


Doctors say that an allergy is not a 
disease, but a heightened sensitivity to 
certain substances—such as pollens, 
dusts, animal danders, cotton fillings, 
foods and drugs. The allergic person 
simply cannot tolerate such substances. 
When they are breathed, eaten, touched 
or otherwise encountered, they set up 


a reaction which may appear as a skin 
eruption, a digestive upset, headache— 
and, most commonly, asthma or hay 
fever. 


Great advances have been made in 
relieving not only hay fever sufferers, 
but victims of other allergies as well. 
Today, for instance, there are ways of 
identifying the most obscure causes of 
allergy and, in many cases, of immu- 
nizing the victim against the offending 
substance. 


This is done by giving repeated, 
gradual doses of the allergy-producer. 
Such treatment—if continued as long 
as the doctor reeoommends—may greatly, 
if not completely, relieve allergic symp- 
toms in 85 percent of the cases. Some 
persons, of course, are permanently re- 
lieved simply by avoiding contact with 
things known to be the source of their 
trouble—for example, a cotton-stuffed 
pillow, a dog or a cat. 


Though allergic disorders are rarely 


fatal, doctors consider them serious. 
This is because the symptoms are dis- 
tressing, and, in severe cases, may cause 
such discomfort that work, sleep, ap- 
petite and recreation are interfered 
with. As a result, both physical and 
mental health may suffer. 


Prompt and proper treatment—and 
continued cooperation between patient 
and physician—are usually the keys to 
the successful control of any severe 
allergy. This is because so many factors 
are involved—including precise diag- 
nostic studies, drugs for immediate re- 
lief, and the influence of the patient’s 
emotions upon the onset and severity 
of allergic symptoms. 


Although there is as yet no “sure 
cure” for any of the various types of 
allergies, patients who carefully follow 
their doctor’s advice can often be 
greatly helped. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing serie: 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of ou: 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Code To Cut 
Home Hazards 


Residential construction firms 
may expect to receive, before the 
end of October, copies of the na- 
tion’s first formal code of home 
safety standards. 

Purpose of the code is to elim- 
inate “built-in hazards” from the 
home and thereby lower the heavy 
toll of deaths and injuries caused 
by accidents in living quarters. 
Drafting is being performed by 
the Technical Committee of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council as part 
of a campaign to remove the cause 
of home mishaps. (THE SPECTATOR, 
January, 1953, p. 60). 

The committee, according to the 
association (NAHB), is in the 
process of converting general rec- 
ommendations into specific tech- 
nical terms. 

Among the points being covered 
are minimum standards governinz 
the slope of stairways. Many stair- 
Ways are built with a curving step 
at the bottom landing. Children 
running down stairs are likely to 
miss the narrow inner edge of the 
curved step and often suffer se- 
vere falls. 

Single steps leading down into 
sunken living rooms or onto out- 
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side concrete walks also have beea 
found to be treacherous. Researcn 
has shown that use of two or more 
steps, instead of one, reduces 
these hazards appreciably. This 
construction practice will be rec- 
ommended in the code. 

NAHB says builders in all parts 
of the country have pledged vol- 
untary compliance with the forth- 
coming code. The association 
agrees that no design change will 
prevent householdtragedies caused 
by human carelessness, such as 
smoking in bed or leaving poisons 
in unlocked medicine cabinets 
where young children can easily 
reach them. However, both NAHB 
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and the Safety Council believe the 
code will provide the means for 
making the home far safer than it 
is now. 


Gov't Lists 
Waco Benefits 


About 40 families in which one 
or more members died in the 
Waco, Tex., tornado on May 11 are 
eligible for monthly payments of 
federal survivors’ insurance, So- 
cial Security Administration esti- 
mates. 

In approximately 30 other cases, 
only lump-sum payments ranging 
from $75 to $255 can be made at 
this time. Later, though, some sur- 
vivors, upon reaching age 65, will 
become eligible for monthly pay- 
ments. 

In the first group, families with 
young children will get payments 
ranging up to about $170 per 
month, continuing as long as the 
children are under age 18. These 
benefits are expected to total from 
$10,000 to $25,000 in about 25 dif- 
ferent cases. 

Amount of the payments is re- 
lated to the insured worker’s level 
of earnings and to the number of 
survivors. For example, among the 
disaster claims is one resulting 
from the death of an insured 
woman worker who left two chil- 
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dren. Payments will be about $25 
per month to each. In other in- 
stances a dependent mother will 
receive $35 per month, and an 
aged widow will be paid $29 per 
month. 

One young widow and her three 
children are scheduled to recieve 
$168.90 a month for 15 years and 
$127.60 a month for two additional 
years, until the youngest child be- 
comes 18. If the widow does not 
remarry, she will become entitled 
to benefits amounting to $63.80 per 
month when she reaches age 65. 

Victims of the tornado included 
many children and housewives not 
insurable by the government as 
wage-earners. The fact that some 
70 of the 115 who died were in- 
sured under this program indi- 
cates the extent to which a typical 
U. S. community now may be af- 
fected by federal Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance. 

Commenting on figures received 
from Waco, Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Dept. said recently: 
“The same protection illustrated 
in this community when disaster 
struck is now covering four out of 
five of the mothers and children in 
the country, in case the family 
breadwinner should die under any 
circumstances.” 


Civil Defense 
Cites Needs, Film 


Organized civil defense facil- 
ities would be able to reduce civil- 
ian casualties by about 50 per cent 
if the U. S. were A-bombed, in the 
view of Val Peterson, former gov- 
ernor of Nebraska. 

As head of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Mr. Peter- 
son has urged Congress to grant 
$219,000 for the civil defense pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia. 
He said this budgetary item is im- 
portant because of its implications 
for the rest of the nation. 

At about the time Mr. Peterson 
made the foregoing request, his 
agency announced the release of a 
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10-minute motion picture of the 
March 17 atomic test at Yucca 
Flats, Nev. Known as “Operation 
Doorstep,” the film (16-mm, black 
and white, with sound) stresses 
the value of inexpensive home- 
type shelters in saving household- 
ers’ lives. (May issue, THE SPEC- 
TATOR, p. 37.) 

The movie includes before-and- 
after views of the two frame 
houses built at Yucca Flats for 
the demonstration and also shots 
of automobiles exposed to the 
blast. 

With FCDA cooperation, but at 
no cost to the government, Byron 
Inc., a Washington firm, produced 
and is selling the film. FCDA is 
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distributing the film to regional 
and state civil defense directors 
and to a number of television sta- 
tions. 


Ike Likes 
Safety Study 


President Eisenhower wants to 
see more impressive results of 
programs designed to prevent 
worker accidents in U. S. offices, 
shops, stores, and factories. 

He has asked an intensification 
of the efforts of the President’s 
Conference on Occupational Safe- 
ty, an organization made up of 
leaders in insurance, commerce 
and industry, labor, education, 
state and federal government, and 
private safety groups. Labor Sec- 
retary Martin P. Durkin is general 
chairman of the Conference, and 
William L. Connolly, director of 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, is 
chairman of the Conference Co- 
ordinating Committee. 


In a letter to Secretary Durkin, 
the President described the an- 
nual toll of on-the-job deaths and 
injuries (15,000 and 2 million, re- 
spectively) as “an economic and 
social waste we cannot afford.” 

“Such injuries,” he wrote, “mean 
a loss to the worker in health and 
earning power, to the employer in 
lower production and higher oper- 
ating costs, and to the nation. 

“I am glad, therefore, that the 
Coordinating Committee of the 
Conference wishes to have this 
voluntary activity continued. It is 
appropriate that the federal gov- 
elnment provide a means of bring- 
ing together these vast resources 
to curb accidents to workers.” 

He concluded by asking that he 
be kept informed of the Confer- 
ence’s progress. 

Following receipt of President 
Eisenhower’s letter, Secretary 
Durkin said: 

“Since its organization, this 
Conference has played an impor- 
tant part in reducing injury fre- 
quency rates throughout the coun- 
try. It has stimulated the calling 
of some 20 Governors’ Confer- 
ences, many of whose safety pro- 
posals are embodied in. . . laws 
or practices today. I hope we may 
now make even more progress.” 


Radar Set for 
Tornado Warning 


Storm trackers using a nation- 
wide radar network could rob tor- 
nadoes of their most frightful 
weapon and greatly cut down the 
death and damage totals chalked 
up by the twisters, if $5 million 
per year were spent for 10 years 
on the program. 

This is the position taken by 
Howard T. Orville, retired Navy 
captain who analyzed weather con- 
ditions for the North African in- 
vasion and other major World 
War II operations. Now a techni- 
cal consultant to an instrument- 
making firm in Baltimore, he is 
urging the use throughout the 
country of an electronic warning 
system similar to the one used on 
the Atlantic seaboard to detect the 
approach of hurricanes. 

“The element of surprise,” Mr. 
Orville says, “is a tornado’s most 
dangerous punch. Remove it and 

Continued on page 32 
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This month we'll leave our “card” 
48,000,000 times! 












Month after month, New York Life advertising appears in lead- 
ing national, business and farm magazines with an aggregate 
circulation of 48,000,000. And, month after month, their millions 
of readers are being reminded that “The New York Life Agent in 


Your Community is a Good Man to Know.” 


It’s the Company’s most extensive advertising program—care- 
fully planned to give effective support to all our agents every- 
where and to help them continue doing a really outstanding job! 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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you have stopped 60 per cent of its 
destruction and drastically cut the 
toll of deaths and injuries.” 

Adequate warnings, he explains 
would permit transfer of movable 
property to safe areas. It would 
also allow for protection of build- 
ings by the opening of windows on 
the lee side, advance mobilization 
of disaster agencies, and remova! 
of residents in the storm path to 
shelter areas and cellars. 

Mr. Orville estimates a pilot 
project to show what radar can do 
in aiding the Weather Bureau in 
tracking dangerous storm fronts 
would cost $1 million. This proj- 
ect would call for: 

1. Latest radar storm-detection 
equipment for at least six Weather 
Bureau stations in areas consid- 
ered particularly susceptible to 
tornadoes. 

2. Mobile weather trucks with 
radar and other special weather 
observation equipment for quick 
dispatching to tornado areas. 

3. Aircraft for reconnaissance 
of severe fronts and thunder- 
storms. 


Doctors’ Draft 
Law Extended 

Physicians, dentists, and veter- 
inarians remain subject to as 
much as 24 months of active mili- 
tary service as a result of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s action at the 
end of June in signing a bill to 
extend for two years the so-called 
“doctors draft.” The extending 
measure now is known as Pubiic 
Law 84. 

Those who have been on active 
duty for a minimum of 21 months 
since September, 1940, are exempt 
from further service. Priority 
terms of the law make it unlikely 
that anyone with more than 17 
months’ service will be called. 


Puerto Rican Wage 
Rate Rise Likely 


Insurance company employes in 
Puerto Rico early in June ap- 
peared to be in line for a minimum- 
figure wage increase to 75 cents 
per hour. 
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Barring unforeseen objections, 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. 
Labor Dept., planned to raise the 
wage floor for the industry above 
the existing 58-cent rate. Employes 
in the banking and finance indus- 
tries were scheduled to benefit by 
the same action. 

A special industry committee for 
Puerto Rico, representing the pub- 
lic, employes, and management, 
investigated economic conditions 
in the businesses affected before 
recommending higher minimum 
wages. Later, a public hearing on 
the recommendation was held. 


Current DC Notes 
MILITARY PENSIONS 

House approval, given in June 
to a bill which would permit men 
and women on active military duty 
to choose reduced retirement pay 
in order to provide annuities for 
their survivors, was not followed 
immediately by Senate action. 

Introduced by Rep. W. Sterling 
Cole, New York Republican, the 
measure calls for a board of ac- 
tuaries which would determine 
how much the retirement pay of 
an individual would have to be 
reduced to pay fully for survivors’ 
benefits. In early July, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee had not 
scheduled hearings on the bill. 


SEC CHAIRMAN 

New chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is 
Ralph H. Demmler, Pittsburgh 
lawyer, who formerly participated 
actively in legal matters related 
to Gateway Center Development in 
that city, performed by Urban Re- 
development Authority of Pitts- 
burgh and the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Mr. Demmler is 
a former trust officer of Common- 
wealth Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 
and has been a partner in the law 
firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw and 
McClay. 


TV TOWER POLICY 

National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters has 
adopted a plan to provide a uni- 
form tower insurance policy for 
all member stations. It will also 
be offered to non-member stations. 
The plan was approved after more 
than a year of work by the Asso- 
ciation’s insurance committee. 
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A fragile young cashier named Lil 
One Winter developed a chill. 


A fur coat, she conceded, 
Was just what she needed. 


Since then she’s been looting the till. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy—for employers! 
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a THE UP-TO-DATE AND 
= COMPLETE ANNUAL 
REFERENCE FOR ALL 

INSURANCE BUSINESS 
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AVE your prospects or customers ever asked 

you for detailed information concerning a 

certain insurance company or agency, or 

wanted to know some little-known facts about 
the business or the people in it? 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know names 
of officers and directors, lines written, territory 
covered and other pertinent facts regarding any 
insurance company in the United States—stock, 
mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you could 
find information and statistics about practically 
every phase of the insurance business — all in 
one volume? 


This famous 1100-page publication is the most 
widely used reference book in the business—and 
the lowest priced! Look over the partial table 
of contents—see how valuable this fact-full vol- 
ume will be to you every day in the year—then 
send for THE INSURANCE ALMANAC, at only $5. 


The Biographical Section is now published 
separately under the title of “Who’s Who in In- 
surance” and sells for $5.00. Both sections, 
in combination order, cost $8.00. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 


COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


[[] Please send the 1953 Edition of 


ANCE”. $8 enclosed. 


*See Price Notation on Order Blank. 
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icyholders. 
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THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials, 
their deputies amd assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of this year. 
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and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 
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AUTOMOBILE: 
Sound Advice 


Strict law inforcement is the 
one positive cure for the problem 
of the motor vehicle, Manning W. 
Heard, president of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, declares. 

Speaking before the Southern 
Agents Conference, Mr. Heard 
pointed out that the problem con- 
tains three important questions: 

1. Compulsory auto liability 
insurance. 

2. Unreasonably high jury 
awards. 

3. Highway Safety. 

Mr. Heard referred to compul- 
sory insurance as a “so-called 
panacea” and added that there are 
“three things it very definitely 
will not do. It will not save a life. 
It will not prevent a single injury. 
It will not save a dollar’s worth of 
property damage.” 

About high jury awards, Mr. 
Heard remarked: “I do, however, 
suggest that if the courts and its 
servants are to criticize the insur- 
ance industry for defending itself 
and for giving the public an hon- 
est explanation of the reasons for 
increasing insurance rates, in 
judicial fairness they might also 
examine the conditions that com- 
pelled it to take these steps.” 

Of highway safety: “It is time 
to stop mincing words and kidding 
the public and ourselves. Years of 
effort have been poured into the 
theory that the American motorist 
could be scared into driving safely 
by gruesome pictures and stories 
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in the newspapers and magazines. 
The mounting casualty lists tell 
us it has not worked. Billions of 


dollars are being poured into 
super-highways, and we have 
learned only that you can engi- 
neer safety into roads but not into 
the minds behind the wheels. We 
have tried leniency at the police 
level and the court level—and the 
motor vehicle continues to outdis- 
tance war as the greatest mass 
killer of the ages.” 


LIFE: 
Educated Piggy Banks 


Building an estate takes time, 


Life Insurance Gains 


in First Half of Year 
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EDITORS 


so it would seem to be a good 
idea to get the youngsters started 
early. One way to do this is 
through a program carried on by 
eight American universities in co- 
operation with the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion, headed by Herold C. Hunt, 
professor of education at Har- 
vard. 

The 330 high school teachers 
and other educators taking part 
in the program are all winners of 
scholarships awarded by the par- 
ticipating universities and made 
possible through grants from the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

The plan—to teach boys and 
girls how to manage money and 
build financial security through 
the study of such subjects as: 
sources of income, budgeting, 
banking services, life insurance, 
general insurance, Social Secur- 
ity, savings programs, personal 
taxes, borrowing and buying on 
credit, home ownership, etc. 

The teachers will learn about 
these phases of finance at the fol- 
lowing universities: Connecticut, 
Denver, Miami (Oxford, Ohio), 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Southern 
Methodist, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Those participating come 
from 45 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Alaska. 


CANADA: 


"No Accident" Discount 


The preferred risk 20 per cent 
discount in effect on public liabil- 
ity and property damage rates of 
automobile insurance policies in 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 35 


Canada is now extended to colli- 
sion insurance by members of both 
the Canadian Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Independent Auto- 
mobile & Casualty Insurance Con- 
ference. 

The “no-accident discount” on 
public liability and property dam- 
age coverage came into effect on 
all policies written after April 1, 
1953. It is available when the car 
is driven for pleasure only, when 
no driver in the household is under 
25 and when there is a three-year 
accident-free record. The 20 per 
cent discount on collision insur- 
ance is on the same terms. 

The decision to extend the dis- 
count is a further move by the 
companies to encourage accident 
prevention and safe driving. 


WINDSTORM: 
Emergency Rules 


In the face of the violent storms 
which have ravished the country, 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has proposed the following 
suggestions to help save life and 
property if future storms occur: 

1. Occupants of buildings on 
low ground near’ waterfronts 


should go immediately to higher 
ground to avoid inundation. 

2. Loose materia] and movable 
objects should be put where there 
is no danger of their being lifted 
and blown against a building or 
through a window. 

3. Movable awnings should be 
raised or removed entirely. 

4. Shutters should be firmly at- 
tached as soon as possible. 

5. Temporary lighting methods, 
preferably flashlights, should be 
arranged for use in case electric 
current is turned off. 

6. Bath tubs should be filled 
with water for use in case the 
water supply is cut off. 


CASUALTY: 


Tired Toilers 


Fatigue is the major factor that 
lurks behind the 2,000,000 work 
casualities requiring time and 
medical attention annually in the 
U. S., according to John V. Gri- 
maldi, director of the industrial 
division of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. 

“Today’s worker is supplied 
with the best of equipment,” de- 
clared Mr. Grimaldi. “He uses 
much less muscular effort in the 
performance of his duties than 
did his father or grandfather. Yet 
in spite of this, he gets tired and 
this fatigue is more often due to 
psychological and environmental 
conditions than physical labor.” 
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According to the Association’s 
survey, a speedup in production 
often leads to an increase in the 
accident rate because of the work- 
er’s lengthened exposure to risk. 


Evidence also indicates that 
many of the causes of fatigue 
come from outside influences such 
as personal trouble, home and 
family worries. Other factors: bad 
health, lack of sleep, personal 
“gripes” of workers. 

Some of the suggestions offered 
by Mr. Grimaldi for the elimina- 
tion of fatigue are: 

1. Making work assignments 
match the physical and mental 
abilities of the worker. 

2. No speed up of production 
lines unless full consideration is 
given to the possible cumulative 
effects of the increased activity 
demand. 

3. No work weeks in excess of 
48 hours on a six day a week 
basis. 

4. A five minute rest period for 
each work hour where the work 
involved is of a dull, repetitious 
nature. 


SAFETY: 


False Security 


Millions of motorists have been 
conditioned to a “false feeling of 
perfect safety at high speeds as 
a result of the horsepower race 
indulged in by automobile manu- 
facturers and by oil companies 
through super-fuel advertising,” 
Thomas N. Boate, traffic safety 
authority, told the Detroit Chap- 
ter of The Automotive Booster 
Club. 

Mr. Boate declared that “the 
horsepower race must be ended 
in the public interest,” and that 
the super speeds being advertised 
by foreign car dealers “are as 
insane as they are unsafe on pub- 
lic highways, and should be fought 
as contrary to public policy and 
public safety.” 

Mr. Boate credited American 
manufacturers with the good 
sense of not specifying the high 
speeds which their autos were 
capable of, in spite of the fact 
that increased horsepower implies 
their ability to travel at a much 
faster clip than those cars mace 
a decade ago. 

At the same time, however, lie 
expressed concern that “the for- 
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eign invasion might provoke vi- 
cious competition for still more 
horsepower in American cars un- 
til repeated demands for public 
safety on the highways will even- 
tually result in severe restric- 
tions on speed.” 


CANADA: 
Competitive Market 


Canadians buy their life insur- 
ance from more than 50 different 


Canadian, British and United 
States companies in one of the 
most competitive international 


markets in the world. The bulk of 
the business is held by Canadian 
companies, their premium income 
accounting for 68 per cent of the 


total. British companies’ share 
amounts to 5 per cent, while 
United States companies collect 
about 27 per cent of all premiums 
paid in Canada. 

Canadian life insurance com- 
panies have far-flung interests 
and do more business outside their 
own country than companies in 
any other country of the world. 
They have policies in force in 
more than 60 foreign countries 
and over 40 per cent of their total 
premium income comes from pol- 
icyholders who live outside of 
Canada. The fact that no Canadian 
life insurance company has ever 
failed to meet its obligations—to 
pay 100 cents on the dollar when 
it was due at death or maturity— 


has been an important factor in 
gaining the confidence of foreign 
buyers. 


SAFETY: 


Film Award 


In the April issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR we recounted what the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany was doing with its Drivo- 
trainers and films to help young 
people learn to drive carefully and 
skillfully. 

Just recently we learned that, 
for its series of 22 movies, Aetna 
has received an award in the an- 
nual competition conducted by the 
National Committee on Films for 
Safety. 





Canadian Life Companies Report Assets of $5,134 Million 


Gordon E. Lindsay, retiring 
president of Dominion Mortgage 
and Investment Association, re- 
ported assets of member life com- 
panies at end of 1952 reached a 
new high figure of $5,134 millions, 
an increase during the year of 
more than $300 millions, or 6.3 per 
cent. Assets of life insurance com- 
panies which are members of this 
Association represent 99 per cent 
of total assets of all Canadian life 
insurance companies, 


Little Change 


No major change in distribution 
of assets occurred during the year, 
the shift of funds from govern- 
ment bonds to corporate bonds 
and mortgages continuing. Main 
channels of Canadian companies’ 
investments now are: 


Corporate bonds 


and stocks ....... $1,763 millions 
Government bonds .. 1,715 . 
Mortgages ......... 1,114 a 
Policy loans ........ 247 re 
Real estate ......... 97 i 
Ee ee a ee 198 . 


Several years ago the Federal 
insurance law was broadened to 
permit insurance companies to 
play a larger role in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural re- 
sources and industria] expansion. 
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Since then the companies’ stake in 
industry has increased steadily 
and during 1952 total investment 
in corporate bonds and _ stocks 
moved to first place in the com- 
panies’ investment portfolios. In- 
vestment in corporate bonds in- 
creased by $168 millions in 1952 
and by $450 millions since 1949. 
Holdings of stocks went up $6 
millions in 1952 and $46 since the 
end of 1949. 

Investment in Federal Govern- 
ment bonds dropped by $53 mil- 
lions during 1952 and by $255 mil- 
lions since the end of 1949. On the 
other hand, holdings of municipal 
bonds increased by $26 millions to 
a total of $234 millions. This is 
$96 millions—nearly 70 per cent— 
higher than in 1949. 

During the year the companies 


continued to add to their mortgage 
portfolios. Large sums were pro- 
vided to home builders and to 
Canadian industry, total invest- 
ment in mortgages increasing by 
$107 millions during the year and 
by $372 millions, or 65 per cent, 
since 1949. 

Four years ago the law was 
changed to allow insurance com- 
panies to invest up to 5 per cenit 
of their funds in income-producing 
real estate, and some companies 
have become landlords. So far $55 
millions, or 1.07 per cent of total 
assets, have gone into real estate 
for investment. 

The following table by the Do- 
minion Mortgage and Investment 
Association shows how assets of 
its member companies are distrib- 
uted, and trend over the years. 


Percentage Distribution 


Ce: DOME. 6.0606 cs cerdewcease 
CD DONE: 5 + 066s ctencassmes 
Sa G arc akcs cake ua care tales eee 
Mortgages in Canada .........cccseeee 
Mortgages outside Canada ........... 
Real estate held for sale ............. 
Real estate held for investment ....... 
RN GOOD 6-450 06o k-v ete R vey 
Ore reir ner 
Ere ys, se eee are 
eee eee 
COMO nou cn cane Ses SekweedeeRes 








1952 1951 1949 1939 
33.40 36.38 45.44 36.37 
28.68 26.99 23.85 17.12 

5.67 5.89 5.71 12.99 
18.39 17.34 13.35 13.70 

3.32 2.94 2.48 25 

01 02 04 2.00 
1.07 86 25 _— 
.80 73 -70 1.30 
4.80 4.70 4.41 10.50 
02 .03 05 01 
1,21 1.40 1.06 2.51 
2.63 2.72 2.66 3.25 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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URING recent years, many 

buy-and-sell agreements cov- 
ering the purchase and sale of a 
deceased stockholder’s shares in 
a close corporation have provided 
that such purchase be made by 
the corporation and not by the 
individual surviving stockholders. 
This is due to several reasons— 
namely, such procedure simplifies 
the problems surrounding the con- 
tinuation of the agreement in 
cases Where more than two stock- 
holders are involved; in many in- 
stances it has been found much 
more practical to finance the 
agreement out of corporate funds, 
rather than out of personal in- 
comes of the stockholders; and, if 
the plan is financed through life 
insurance, serious income tax 
problems may arise at the first 
death in connection with the 
transfer of the remaining policies 
to the surviving stockholders. 

Because of this recent trend, 
the following decision of the Tax 
Court will be of special interest 
to life insurance underwriters 
in regard to business insurance 
plans. It is the decision in the case 
of Joseph P. Schmitt and Ruth 
B. Schmitt v. Commissioner, and 
James S. Lehren v. Commissioner, 
promulgated May 14, 1953. 

The facts in the case are as fol- 
lows: Joseph P. Schmitt and Ruth 
B. Schmitt are husband and wife. 
During the year 1947, and for a 
number of years immediately prior 
thereto, James §. Lehren was 
president and Joseph P. Schmitt 
was vice-president of the Wolver- 
ine Supply & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Benjamin F. Bain, prior to his 
death in 1925, owned substantially 
all of the stock of the Wolverine 
company, which was inherited by 
his widow at the time of his death. 

In 1935, Lehren and Schmitt 
entered into a contract with the 
widow to purchase 1,486 shares of 
the stock. The amount of the pur- 
chase price was $270,560.76, plus 
interest of $49,847.68, which was 
Payable in designated annual in- 
stallments over a period of twelve 
years ending April 15, 1947, with 
annual interest of designated 
amounts upon the unpaid balance 
of the purchase price. The agree- 
ment provided that it was contem- 
plated by the parties that the pay- 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Distribution of Treasury Stock 


ment of the annual installments of 
principal and interest would pri- 
marily be made out of dividends 
declared on the stock owned by 
the widow. None of the stock was 
to be delivered until the whole 
had been fully paid for. 

It was further provided that 
after the stock had been trans- 
ferred to the purchasers, it should 
be held in escrow by the trustee 
as collateral security to a lease 
between the Wolverine company 
and the widow until all of che 
terms of the lease had been car- 
ried out. In pursuance of the 
agreement, the 1,486 shares in- 
volved were deposited in escrow 
with a trustee, but the agreement 
was cancelled on April 30, 1937, 
by oral agreement of the parties. 

On September 16, 1937, Lehren 
and Schmitt, pursuant to resolu- 
tions adopted by the stockholders 
and directors of the Wolverine 
company, executed a contract with 
the widow to purchase 1,486 shares 
of the capital stock of the Wolver- 
ine company and 40 shares of the 
capital stock of Ulea Camera Cor- 
poration. The purchase price was 
$345,784.74, payable in designated 
annual installments over a period 
of eleven years ending in 1947, 
together with designated annual 
amounts of interest upon unpaid 
balances, with the right of the 
purchaser to anticipate payment 


of principal at any time. 

The agreement also provided 
that it was contemplated that pay- 
ments under it should be paid out 
of current net earnings for the 
then fiscal year, which should in 
no manner impair the working 
capital. The agreement also pro- 
vided that the stock should be 
placed in escrow, and that annu- 
ally, following the payment of the 
designated principal with interest 
as provided, the Wolverine com- 
pany should be entitled to demand 
and have transferred to its name 
40 per cent of that portion of the 
stock as paid for at the rate of 
$300 per share, the remaining 60 
per cent to remain in escrow with 
the right of the widow to vote the 
stock held in escrow. 

During the years 1937 to 1944, 
inclusive, under the agreement of 
September 16, 1937, the Wolverine 
company paid to the widow from 
earnings of the corporation the 
aggregate amount of $278,991.07. 
The balance due for the years 
1945, 1946 and 1947 was $153,- 
301.05. The Wolverine company 
desired to pay the balance in full 
in 1945, so approximately $41,000 
was taken out of earnings and 
the corporation borrowed $110,000 
from two banks, and the money 
was used to pay the widow. In 
1947, the Wolverine company took 

Continued on page 40 
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| celled.” 
| special meeting of the board of 
| directors of the Wolverine com- 

pany, the following resolution was 
| unanimously adopted: 


Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 39 


$45,000 out of earnings which was 
applied against the $110,000 of 
indebtedness, and in 1947, the bal- 
ance of $65,000 was paid out of 
earnings to discharge the _ re- 
mainder of such indebtedness. 
Prior to September 16, 1937, the 
Wolverine company had purchased 
from other stockholders 210 shares 
which it held in its treasury. Of 
such shares, 15 were held by 
Frank J. Goriup and 3 shares were 
held by Allan J. Ratz, employees 
of the Wolverine company. Goriup 
and Ratz were induced by Lehren 
and Schmitt to sell their shares to 
the company on the understanding 
that after the 1,486 shares had 


_ been acquired from the widow, 


they could repurchase such shares 
at the price at which they had sold 
them. 

On September 10, 1947, after 
the distribution of the 1,486 
shares to Lehren and Schmitt, the 
Wolverine company sold to Goriup 
22 shares and to Ratz 3 shares of 
the treasury stock, leaving 185 
shares remaining in the treasury. 

On December 31, 1946, the 
authorized capital stock of the 
Wolverine company consisted of 
2,500 shares of common stock of 
the par value of $50 per share, of 
which 2,063 shares had been is- 
sued. On said date, 168 shares 
were owned by Schmitt and 199 
shares by Lehren. A certificate in 
the name of the Wolverine com- 
pany for 892 shares was held by 
the trustee in escrow, under the 
1937 purchase agreement; 801 
shares of reacquired stock were 


| not evidenced by any certificate; 


and the remaining 437 shares of 
authorized capital had never been 
issued. 

On April 21, 1947, the escrow 
agent returned the certificate for 
892 shares to the Wolverine com- 
and on April 23, 1947, 
the certificate was marked “Can- 
On June 13, 1947, at a 


“WHEREAS, there is now in the 


| Treasury of the company, 1,485 


shares of its capital stock which 
was acquired by purchase from 
Dora Elliott Green (the widow), 
and represents undivided profits 
invested in said security, and, 

“WHEREAS, it is deemed ad- 
visable to divide said stock of rec- 
ord among the stockholders of 
record at the close of business, 
July 1, 1947, be it therefore 

“RESOLVED: that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary be and they 
hereby are authorized and di- 
rected to distribute the said 1,486 
shares of the capital stock of this 
company now held in the Treasury 
of the company to the stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 1, 1947, in proportion to 
their holdings as of said date.” 

On July 18, 1947, a certificate 
for 680 shares of the capital 
stock was issued and delivered to 
Schmitt, and a certificate for 806 
shares was issued and delivered to 
Lehren. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue determined that this dis- 
tribution was of a taxable nature 
and determined the following de- 
ficiencies in income tax for the 
year 1947: Joseph P. and Ruth 
B. Schmitt, $170,000; James S. 
Lehren, $201,500; as dividends re- 
ceived from the Wolverine com- 
pany because of the distribution 
of the Treasury stock. 

The opinion of the Tax Court 
reads in part as follows: 

“We think the resolution dis- 
tributing the specific shares may 
not be viewed as an isolated trans- 
action. The effect and final result 
of the various acts of the parties 
was a purchase of the shares 
owned by Dora Elliott Green (the 
widow) by the corporation out of 
its own funds, not with the inten- 
tion of retaining or retiring them 
but for the purpose of transfer- 
ring them to petitioners. This 
transaction was not completed 
and there was no taxable distri- 
bution to petitioners until the final 
consummation by the actual trans- 
fer of the shares in 1947, which 
revealed for the first time the rea! 
purpose behind the several steps. 

“When viewed in the light of 
the over-all picture revealed by 
this record we are convinced that, 
in substance, the transaction was 
a distribution of a taxable divi- 
dend and not a bona fide stock 
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dividend. . . . In our opinion, to 
reach any other conclusion on the 
facts here presented would permit 
the tactics employed here to be 
used as a means of tax evasion 
where corporate shares are closely 
held... . 

“The respondent determined the 
petitioners received taxable in- 
come in 1947 to the extent of the 
fair market value of the 1,486 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


shares at the time of the distribu- | 


| 


tion. The petitioners offered no | 
evidence of the value of such | 


shares, and, therefore, the deter- 


mination of the respondent is sus- | 


tained.” 
It is quite probable that this 


decision will be appealed because | 


of the large amount of additional 


taxes involved—namely, about | 


$167,000 in the case of Lehren, and 
$138,000 in the case of Schmitt. In 
the meantime, the tax writers will 
have much to say in regard to the 
correctness of the decision of the 


Tax Court. Already, there are | 


many differences of opinion and 
there is much merit on both sides. 

Of course, this case is not at all 
parallel with a buy-and-sell agree- 
ment in the event of the death of 


a stockholder, financed with life | 


insurance, as one generally thinks 
of such a transaction. However, if 
the corporation purchases and 
owns the insurance on the lives 
of the stockholders, uses the pro- 


ceeds at the death of a stockholder | 


to purchase his shares, and holds 
them as Treasury Stock, then the 
question might well arise as to the 
tax consequences in the event such 
Treasury Stock were distributed 
to the surviving stockholders. 

It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that this problem does not 
in any way detract from the effec- 
tiveness of such a_ buy-and-sell 
plan which is essential in most 


closely owned businesses. It does | 


serve as a warning signal in the 


| 


case of the end results—that is, | 
the disposition of the stock to be | 


acquired by the corporation in the 


event of the death of a stock- | 


holder. In a great majority of 


cases, nothing would be gained by | 


distributing the Treasury Stock 


as a stock dividend by reason of 
the fact that such a distribution | 


would not in any way change the 
ownership in the corporation by 
the surviving stockholders. 
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field associates qualified for 
the National Quality Award 
in 1952, as sponsored by the 
National Association of Life 
ial Underwriters and the Life In- 
surance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. The aver- 
age length of such qualifi- 
cation was a little over 5 
years. The Company is 
proud of these men and 
women and of their capacity 
to meet constructive and 
well - established standards 
of career life underwriting. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted—Combination general insurance salesman and casualty adjuster for 
salaried position, with opportunity for profit sharing after demonstrated ability 
to sell, offering a chance for position of increasing responsibility in well estab- 
lished agency. Aiken and Company, Florence, S. C. 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Mercantile Open Stock 
Burglary Policy 


The insured brought an action to 
recover its loss on two open stock 
burglary policies issued by the de- 
fendant companies. While the poli- 
cies were in force the loss was sus- 
tained because of a burglary of the 
insured’s store. The store was 
equipped with an alarm system. At 
7:00 P. M. on the evening before 
the burglary, it was discovered that 
the alarm system was not working 
properly, and the servicing com- 
pany was called. However, the in- 
sured’s office manager was told that 
because of the hour no repairs 
could be made until the following 
Monday. 

The policies were similar in form 
with Declaration No. 9 reading: 

“Premises are equipped with a 
Chicago Mercantile Police Alarm, 
burglar system, which will be main- 
tained and kept in proper working 
order when premises are not open 
for business, while this policy is in 
force. Keys to the premises are not 
in possession of the alarm company. 
Such alarm system is classified by 
Underwriters Laboratories as fol- 
lows: Class A installation 3, Cer- 
tificate No. 603,306, 8-16-49, ex- 
pires 8-16-52, such alarm system is 
connected with an outside, central 
station or with an alarm gong on 
the outside of the premises—gong 
alarm.” 

Under exclusions it was provided 
that: “the company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage; (d) con- 
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tributed to by any change in the 
difference of the risk; (f) occur- 
ring while the protection or ser- 
vices promised in items 8 or 9 of 
the declarations is not maintained.” 

Paragraph 15 of the conditions 
read: “By the acceptance of this 
policy the named insured agrees 
that the statements and the declara- 
tions are his agreements and repre- 
sentations, that this policy is issued 
in reliance upon the truth of such 
representations and that this policy 
embodies all agreements existing 
between himself and the company 
or any of its agents relating to this 
insurance.” 

The companies refused payment 
on the loss, and contested the law 
suit on the grounds that the policy 
provision regarding the mainte- 
nance of the alarm system was a 
promissory warranty and required 
literal compliance. Since the alarm 
system was not in proper working 
order at the time of the burglary, 
the insured failed to comply with 
this warranty. 

The court did not agree with the 
companies’ contention, pointing out 
that: 

“A policy of burglary insurance 
is issued and accepted for the pur- 
pose of furnishing indemnity 
against a burglary loss. Unless 
such contract expressly provides 
that literal compliance with any 
condition or declaration is a condi- 
tion precedent to the insurer’s 
liability, this Court subscribes to 
the view that they are considered 
in the nature of conditions subse- 


quent and that substantial com- 
pliance is sufficient. * * * 

“In the absence of express lan- 
guage, imposing upon the insured 
the absolute duty to maintain the 
alarm system in accordance with a 
standard regardless of any obstacle 
in obtaining repair service, reason- 
ableness and practicality demand 
the ruling that the insured, as in 
the case before the bar, has per- 
formed when he has properly noti- 
fied the certified repair service and 
that he will not be penalized by the 
delay of such service, authorized 
by the regulations of its own asso- 
ciation.” (Matusek Academy of 
Music v. National Surety, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, February 13, 1953.) 


Right to Disinter Body 


The insured died several days 
after an accident, and the bene- 
ficiary sought to recover double in- 
demnity from the company. In the 
accident the insured, who was 77, 
suffered a broken leg and other 
traumatic injuries, but the death 
certificate attributed death to “cere- 
bral hemorrhage.” The company re- 
jected the claim for double indem- 
nity and petitioned the court for an 
order to disinter the body and per- 
form an autopsy. 

The beneficiary who was the in- 
sured’s widow resisted the applica- 
tion for disinterment, contending 
that it was against public policy. 

The court held that the company 
was entitled to a disinterment. 
While it was mindful of the natural 
feeling of abhorrence existing in 
the minds of the widow and rela- 
tives, yet the quest of the law is to 
ascertain the truth. The feelings of 
individuals must not defeat the 
ascertainment of the true cause of 
death. (In Re DISINTERMENT 
OF JARVIS, lowa Supreme Court, 
April 8, 1953.) 


Assignment of Life Policy 


A creditor and also the widow 
of the insured both claimed the pro- 
ceeds of a life policy, so the com- 
pany deposited the proceeds in 
court. The widow was the named 
beneficiary on the policy when the 
insured died. The creditor claimed 
an equitable assignment of the 
policy. The creditor and the insured 
had made a written contract which 
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recited that the policy was assigned 
to the creditor as security for an 
indebtedness. The widow was not a 
party to the contract and did not 
know about it. 

Originally the beneficiary on the 
policy had been the insured’s em- 
ployer, and the insured kept the 
policy at his office. However, he 
formally changed the beneficiary to 
his wife and physically gave her the 
policy telling her it was a gift. She 
kept the policy in her possession 
thereafter. This took place before 
the contract was made. 

The court decided that when the 
insured gave the policy to his wife 
it was an oral assignment as a gift 
under Arkansas law. The _ subse- 
quent contract with the creditor 
could not operate as an equitable 
assignment without her consent. 
Since she did not know of the con- 
tract and was not a party to it, the 
judgment in her favor was affirmed. 
(MUNN vs. ROBISON, U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
May 6, 1953.) 


ls It An “Accident” to Build 
Over the Property Line? 


The Hardware Mutual issued a 
contractors Liability policy to Ed- 
ward Gerrits. The latter was an 
experienced contractor and builder. 
He constructed a building on his 
own property. Before construction 
he had a survey made by a regis- 
tered surveyor. A_ considerable 
amount of time after the building 
was erected, the insured was noti- 
fed by the adjoining property 
owner that the building encroached 
on the adjoining property, and 
made a claim for damages. The in- 
sured notified the company of the 
claim, but the company denied lia- 
bility on the ground that the en- 
croachment was not an accident. 
The insured settled the claim with 
the adjoining owner and then sued 
the company. The trial court found 
in favor of the insured. This court 
felt that “the building across the 
line was the result of the mistake 
of the surveyor, * * * but was an 
accident as far as the Plaintiff was 
concerned.” 

Upon appeal, the higher court 
reversed and held the policy did 
hot cover this instance because: 

“Assuming that the surveyor 
made a mistake in locating the 
boundary line and that the Plaintiff 
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relied on the erroneous survey, 
nevertheless the fact Plaintiff con- 
structed his building so that it en- 
croached upon the adjoining lot 
cannot be termed an accident. When 
a person understands facts to be 
other than they are and is free from 
negligence, a “mistake of fact” oc- 
curs. An effect which is the natural 
and probable consequence of an act 
or course of action is not an acci- 
dent. The effect which was the 
natural and probable consequence 
of the Plaintiff’s act in erecting the 











building was the encroachment on | 


the adjoining property. This is true 
whether the Plaintiff knew the 


facts as they were or understood | 
them to be other than they were. | 
The result or effect would be the | 


same. 


signedly (although erroneously) 


“Plaintiff deliberately and de- 


located the building on a part of the | 


adjoining property and he intended 
to build it at that particular site. 
The fact that he relied upon a sur- 
vey does not change the situation 
in the least. To hold that the mere 
fact that the surveyor made a mis- 
take and that the Plaintiff in re- 
liance on the erroneous survey, 
constructed his building on the ad- 
joining property by accident would 
lead to the result that one insured, 


who relied on his own calculations | 


of where the true boundary line 
existed, and encroached on con- 
tiguous property would be denied a 
recovery, and another insured, who 
relied on a survey, would be allowed 
to recover. The inequitable conse- 
quences of such an interpretation 
forbid our concurrence therein. 
“Moreover, to sustain the reason- 
ing of the chancellor would result 
in the Plaintiff-insured ‘having his 
cake and eating it, too.’ Thus he is 
reimbursed for the $1000.00 which 
he paid to the adjoining owner, and 
also gains the property, covered by 


his building. Since the purpose of | 


an insurance policy of the type here 


in question is only to ‘make whole’ | 


the insured, it would appear that 
such an interpretation would per- 
mit an unjust enrichment which is 
unconscionable in equity.” (HARD- 
WARE MUTUAL CAS. CO. vs. 
GERRITS, Florida Supreme Court, 
May 12, 1953.) 

We do not know of any case 
similar to this, and we feel that it 
shows that there is always some- 
thing novel in coverage. 











Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 

When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and its 
cash value. 

With Continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, 
you will always be 
prepared. 


‘The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
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Over Fifty Years of Service 
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Products make the 


Ihab Op c/mnd, 


For every gift award occasion... 
for friends, clients or employees 
... there’s an Irons & Russell 
jewelry product emblemized with 
your own original design, 
trade mark or insignia. 
Why not write us for more 

* information on gift awards? 









Illustrated: ~ Ae Cross Pencil, Tie 
Bar and Cuff Links. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 
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95 Chestnut Street, Providence 9, R. I. 
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coverages 
and forms 





Rain Insurance 


Q. What department writes this 
coverage? 


A. Rain Department of fire in- 
surance companies. 
Q. How is it written? 


A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What perils are 


against? 


insured 


A. Loss of income or for ex- 
penses incurred caused by rain, 
hail, snow, or sleet only. (Prop- 
erty damage is not covered.) 


Q. What property is insured? 


A. There are five forms. Under 
Form “A,” income for a definite 
period of consecutive hours from 
sources named. Form “B,” ex- 
penses (with no income expec- 
tancy) due to abandonment. Form 
“C,” Fairs and Running Races, 
income from sources named. Form 
“D,” Expenses, Income and Prof- 
its. Allows up to 100 per cent of 
net expenses; 60 per cent of gross 
income of last similar day not 
effected by rainfall; 60 per cent of 
gross profit on last similar day if 
a mercantile or auction sale is 
covered. (Note: This form re- 
quires rainfall reading from the 
U. S. Weather Bureau.) This is 
in the nature of a valued form and 
subject to certain limitations will 
pay the stated indemnity if the 
stipulated amount of rain falls, 
as measured in tenths of an inch. 
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income from advance 
sale of reserved tickets. 

Some companies issue policies 
to insure printers and publishers 
who have sold advertising space 
in programs applying to scheduled 
events to cover refunds or cost of 
reprints should the event be can- 
celled as a result of rain. 


Form “E,” 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the Exclusions? 


A. General exclusion under all 
forms; liability limited to actual 





SERIES CONTINUED 
In this issue, THE SPECTA- 
TOR presents another unusual 
policy. It has been selected 
from a new book of coverage and 
forms which THE SPECTATOR 
will publish soon. 





loss from rainfall during specific 
hours provided and specific place 
named. Exclusions under Form 
“A”: If baseball games are cov- 
ered against no specific amount of 
rainfall, liability does not extend 
beyond five innings; in case of 
outdoor events, no liability unless 
participants have arrived in city 
and are prepared to perform; mer- 
cantile and auction sales must 
remain open to public during 
usual business hours; one day 
events (other than baseball) if 
postponed, policy extended to 
cover postponed date with gross 
income of both dates used. One- 


tenth or more inch of rainfall 
must be measured by gauge, less 
than that attested to, on demand 
of the company, by three disinter- 
ested, reputable citizens. 

Form “B”: Salvage must be de- 
ducted from amount of insurance. 
Form “C”: Fairs and Running 
Races must have been held for 
three consecutive years. Fair's 
income must gross $5,000 or more; 
Race income must gross $10,000 
or more. On Fairs, insurance on 
any one item may not be less than 
50 per cent of anticipated gross; 
on Races, insurance may not be 
less than $5,000. Rainfall insured 
against shall be either one-tenth 
or two-tenths of an inch. Time 
covered shall be not less than 
three consecutive hours for each 
event. Form “E”: Conditions of 
preparedness to play, in respect to 
postponements and in respect to 
rain measurement as enumerated 
under Form “A” apply to this 
Form also. 


Rates 
Q. What are the approximate 
rates? 
A. Rates vary with location, 


month, hours, time of day, etc. 
Typical base rates range from 
$6.50 to $11.20 per $100 of insur- 
ance for three consecutive hours. 


Rain Insurance Prospects 


Prospects for rain insurance in- 
clude any person or group who 
has a source of income which 
might be jeopardized by rainfall. 
A few of them, listed alphabeti- 
cally, are: 

Air Cireuses, Amusement Parks, 
Artists’ Exhibitions, American Le- 
gion Outings, Association Activi- 
ties, Athletic Contests, Automobile 
Races, Auctions, Baby Parades, 
Beauty Contests, Band Concerts, 
Baseball Games, Bathing Conces- 
sions, Beach Resorts, Boat Rent- 
als, Boxing Matches, Bicycle 
Races, Carnivals, Circuses, Church 
Fairs, Clam Bakes, Dances, Ex- 
cursions, Fashion Shows, Golf 
Matches, Horse Shows, Industrial 
Outings, Lectures, Motion Pic- 
tures, Pageants, Picnics, Polo 
Matches, Races, Real Estate De- 
velopment Promotions, Road 
Houses, Rinks, Rodoes, Sales, So- 
ciety Functions, Special Days, 
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Skating and Skiing Exhibitions, 


Tennis Matches, Track Meets, 
Veterans’ Activities, Wrestling 
Matches. 


Rain insurance is a contract of 
indemnity and in order to recover 
under this policy, the insured must 
have sustained a financial loss as 
a result of rainfall in amount at 
least equal to the specified mea- 
surement, 1/20th, 1/10th, or 
2/10ths of an inch and it must 
occur during the hours described 
in the policy. 


Application 

An application for rain cover- 
age must be completed by the in- 
sured describing the nature of the 
event which is to take place, the 
interests concerned, the hours 
that the insurance is to apply, the 
amount of protection desired and 
any past experience incurred in 
connection with similar events 
held in the past with information 
as to receipts, profits earned, and 
expenses incurred. 


Hours of Coverage 
Promoters of athletic and sport- 


ing games, excursions, outings, 
fairs, field days, picnics and simi- 
lar events should bear in mind 
the fact the hours of protection 
selected should include consider- 
able time just prior to time that 
is officially announced as the open- 
ing hour. If the weather is clear 
before the opening, the public will 
not be deterred from attending 
but unfavorable weather preced- 
ing the opening will certainly dis- 
courage a large number of pros- 
pective customers. The minimum 
period of Rain insurance is usu- 
ally three hours, but the coverage 
should substantially exceed this 
time limit, particularly the hours 
preceding the scheduled opening. 


Premium Basis—Ticket Sales 


The premium for Coverage E is 
based upon the number of tickets 
covered, the Rain insurance rate 
being predicated upon a table for 
the territory in which the event 
is to be held, cost of the tickets 
and hours of coverage. No cover- 
age will apply, however, unless 
participants have arrived at the 
premises where the event is to be 
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held and are prepared to offer the 
scheduled performance. 


Measurement of Loss 


The measurement of loss under 
Form A is the difference between 
actual receipts and insurance car- 
ried but such insurance cannot 
exceed the receipts for a similar 
event held the previous year un- 
less such previous event was af- 
fected by rainfall, in such in- 
stances the average of the three 
previous years must be usual. 

Recovery under Form B is lim- 
ited to fixed charges and unavoid- 
able expenses reduced by salvage. 

The maximum indemnity pay- 
able under Form C is the gross 
income less the anticipated income 
indicated in the policy. 

Under Form D the policy will 
provide indemnity for the ex- 
penses incurred to promote the 
reimbursement not to exceed up 
to 60 per cent of the actual gross 
income on the last similar day 
unaffected by rain or 60 per cent 
of the actual gross profit on any 
mercantile business or auction 
sale as determined by previous 


experience. 





To be a crack shot in the insurance 
business you must be able to hit all three 


set your mind to it. 


The agency department of American 

f United Life Insurance Company has 
I 
I 


I 
1 
i 

7] IE t 

lA a. 1G (4 | bulls-eyes at once. Not such a difficult 

} feat as you may suppose—once you 
i 
' 


been “going to town,” because it 
recognizes its three-fold responsibility : 

(1) a responsibility to its policyholders 
—giving them maximum value and 
service at a minimum of cost: the 

essence of successful underwriting ; 

(2) a responsibility to its field 
representatives—providing maximum 
compensation for quality business: the 
secret of keeping good men; and 

(3) a responsibility to the home office 
—to carry out its philosophy of operation: 
the answer to team work and cooperation. 
You might say we're bragging a little. 

We are. You see, we have something 

to brag about. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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mvestments... 





By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


A Declining Market Is A Worrisome Thing 


HE stock market has been 

more prominent in the news— 
more people are asking questions 
as to why it has been declining. 
Ever since the first of the year, in 
the face of good and improving 
business reports, a persistent 
downward course has been plotted. 
By the middle of June a full 10 per 
cent had been lost by most market 
averages. This is considerable, but 
oddly enough not much more than 
had been lost by the bond market. 
Long term governments, for in- 
stance, touched a low of 90 this 
year compared to a high of around 
96. 


For these declines many reasons 
have been advanced, including the 
possible impact on our economy of 
an end of the Korean war and the 
action of the Government in per- 
mitting interest rates to rise to 
higher levels. This latter reason, 
of course, is the main cause of a 
decline in bond prices, which react 
immediately to a change in interest 
rates. 


No Single Factor 


Regardless of the reasons ad- 
vanced, however, declines are usu- 
ally hard to explain as psycholog- 
ical factors build up while the 
decline continues and frequently 
submerge the real underlying 
cause. This is true today, but was 
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particularly true prior to 1930 
when the public, as represented 
by many individuals, was more of 
a market factor. 


The public is still a factor but 
in recent years the market has 
been affected by a new force, one 
that may prove to be a stabilizing 
or an aggravating force in the 
future. This new force is the 
growth of the so-called Fund, the 
organized pool of large sums of 
money established for a particular 
purpose. 

Business, from top management 
down, has insisted on establishing 
Pension Funds. The banks with 
many small trust accounts have 
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developed the Statutory Trust 
Fund in which common stocks are 
included. Then there are special 
funds for this or that purpose and 
the wider sale of Mutual Funds. 
Most such funds have money flow- 
ing to them more or less regularly 
and this money must be put to 
work. 


Effect of Funds 


The activities of the Funds do 
not dominate the market but on 
the other hand they do exert a 
definite influence. Funds mana- 
gers are more careful in the ap- 
praisal of values than the average 
individual and are also inclined to 
look farther ahead under liong 
range plans. However, such mana- 
gers are normal human beings in- 
fluenced by the same hopes and 
fears as the rest of us. Decisions 
may be more deliberate but they 
are still decisions affecting the 
ebb and flow of security values. 

When we consider this change 
to a more professional market in 
connection with the most recent 
decline, we are impressed by the 
importance of the rise in inter- 
est rates. This development ap- 
parently created a case of nerves 
among professional investors. 
Fully expecting a recession, and 
not having it come along whea 
predicted by the economists, has 
made many investors jittery as 
time has gone on. 

When the Government offered 
bonds at more attractive rates 
than current issues, the increase 
in the cost of money to business, 
though comparatively small, was 
considered by some to be the spark 
that would ignite the long her- 
alded recession. Once that seed 
was planted it was not difficult to 
have various other ghosts arise 
and plague those responsible for 
the investment of surplus funds. 


Whether this assumption is 4 
correct appraisal will take some 
time to prove and in the process 
many other factors may enter the 
picture. From a purely investment 
point of view, the stocks of the 
more successful companies of the 
country can be bought on almost 
any sizeable decline in the mar- 
ket, as those companies have 
demonstrated earnings power and 
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growth characteristics and _ will 
eventually prove to be profitable 
investments. The valuation placed 
on them in the market place is a 
transitory situation and frequent- 
ly offers attractive opportunities 
which are not presented during a 
continuing market advance. 

Trust funds, pension funds and 
all the other investment funds are 
ordinary business propositions. As 
new money is invested in them, 
like any other business, they must 
put it to profitable work. It is not 
a short period operation but a long 
term project and as such most 
funds are likely to be in business 
many years from now. 


A decline in the general market 
does not actually affect them to 
any material extent any more than 
a decline in raw material prices 
seriously undermines a well man- 
aged industrial concern. It is all 
part of the risk of doing business 
and is compensated by careful 
planning and a regard for the 
normal hazards of business. 

A decline in the general market 
really needs no explanation, as 
any explanation is merely history. 
What it does need is a careful 
evaluation of all facts because a 
decline frequently provides good 
buying opportunities for those 
who have been observing some of 
the tried and proven rules of suc- 
cessful investing. If financial op- 
erations are as carefully handled 
as a successful and growing busi- 
ness, advances and declines, reces- 
sions and even depressions can be 
weathered without seriously im- 
pairing the investment fund. 


Sensible Precautions 


Trying to make quick profits, or 
taking undue risks, no matter how 
good the proposition may be, can 
be as disastrous for investors as 1t 
can be to any business endeavor. 
Usually our worries during a de- 
clining market arise from not hav- 
ing followed a carefully conceived 
plan of procedure or being led 
astray by an enthusiasm of the 
moment into unsound but enticing 
investment channels. Patience, 
constant attention to business and 
a calm appraisal of events will re- 
duce worry and permit a good 
night’s sleep. 
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Was she too fat, or the chair too thin? The only thing you 
can be sure of is that accidents will happen, no matter how 
careful you are. Remind careful families about this when 
you talk about Comprehensive Personal Liability. 


— tHe London & Lancashire 
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8! PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Property Pamphlets Offered 

The American Appraisal Com- 
pany has made available to all 
insurance men upon request two 
publications. The first is the Cost 
Trend Chart, useful in calling to 
the attention of the prospect the 
startling increase in costs during 
the past ten years. The second 
is the Clients’ Service Bulletin, 
mailed five or six times a year, 
containing articles pertinent to 
property insurance. Included ia 
this publication are the Construc- 
tion Cost Graph and the Construc- 
tion Cost Index. 


For Further Information Circle 127 on Card. 


Aids for Programming Given 


“Introduction to Programming” 
is the title of a booklet prepared 
by the Life Insurance Manage- 
ment Association to convey to the 
underwriter the concept of total! 
needs selling instead of sales for 
a single need. Pointing out that 
programming requires the group- 
ing of needs and showing the 
client how his policies may be 
packaged to satisfy his needs, the 
booklet uses an informal, easy-‘o- 
read style. To give the under- 
writer a thorough understanding 
of how to build packages, this 
booklet develops cases as samples. 


For Further Information Circle 128 on Card. 


Duplicator Designed for Speed 


Engineered to meet top speed 
production demands and fashioned 
to complement modern office de- 
sign, the Thermo Fax Duplicator 
is a new product of the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. According to its manufac- 
turer, this office machine offers 
the advantages of dry copies; fast- 
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| 
USE REPLY CARD ON THIS PAGE 


est action possible (15 seconds) ; 
cost reduction of 75 per cent; du- 
plication of transparent, opaque, 
or two-sided originals; error proof 
duplication, and easy operation. 


For Further Information Circle 129 on Card, 


Cabinet Stores Small Items 


A new idea in storage for small 
office supplies has materialized in 
the Little Gems Tiny Parts Cabi- 
nets. Consisting of two one and a 
half inch high drawers in a one- 
piece welded frame with an over- 
all size of 3 and a quarter by 11 by 
11 inches, the cabinet has a total 





Little Gems Can Be Stacked 


of 24 adjustable compartments. 
More compartments can be made 
by adding dividers. The manufac- 
turer, Precision Equipment Co., 
suggests their use for the storage 
of paper clips, rubber bands, and 
other office supplies. 


For Further Information Circle 130 on Card. 


Safety Films Listing Available 


The National Safety Council has 
published the 1953-54 edition of 
the National Directory of Safety 
Films. This comprehensive listing 
of 963 motion pictures and slide- 
films includes films for use in on- 
the-job safety training, as well as 
instruction for home and traffic 





For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corres- 
ponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











safety. Also listed are films in re- 
lated fields of first aid, fire pre- 
vention, and civil defense. 


For Further Information Circle 131 on Card. 


Leaders Discuss Investments 


A series of lectures by noted 
authorities in the insurance field 
on the subject of how life insur- 
ance companies put the savings of 
their policyholders to work has 
been compiled in book form by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press 
under the auspices of the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation. Titled, “In- 
vestment of Life Insurance Funds,” 
the volume contains discussion 
of the principles, problems, and 
trends pertaining to the handling 
of life insurance investments. 

A few of the lecturers and their 
subjects: Simon S. Kuznets, “Fac- 
tors in the Demand for Capital 
Funds”; Arnold R. LaForce, “Cor- 
porate Debt’; Sherwin C. Badger, 
“The Valuation of Assets”; and 
Robert B. Patrick, “Management 
of the Life Insurance Investment 
Portfolio.” 

For Further Information Circle 132 on Card. 


Vermiculite Data Presented 


Vermiculite Institute of Chicago 
has issued a 16-page booklet which 
presents all recommendations cov- 

Continued on page 50 
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Continued from page 49 


ering proper requirements for 
vermiculite products. Entitled, 
“Recommended Building Code Re- 
quirements for Vermiculite Plas- 
tering, Acoustical Plastic, Fire- 
proofing, and Concrete,” its data 
includes the fire resistance of com- 
bustible constructions protected 
with vermiculite products. 


For Further Information Circle 133 on Card. 


Educating the Unsafe Driver 


A new booklet in the field of 
traffic safety education is “Com- 
mon Sense Pays Off” distributed 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. Based on the 
thesis that the driver himself is 
the real factor in the traffic acci- 
dent situation, the booklet attacks 
the problem of driver education. 
For improved readibility graphic 


cartoons illustrate each principle 
and impress it upon the reader. 


For Further Information Circle 134 on Card. 


Monthly A & H Bulletin Started 


As a further extension of the 
information service of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, a monthly news bulletin, 
“Group Briefs,” was begun re- 
cently. The purpose of this bul- 
letin is two fold—wider under- 
standing of group trends and 
practices by member companies 
and in the industry, and concisely 
edited material for executives con- 
nected directly with group A & H. 


For Further Information Circle 135 on Card. 


Booklet Explores Insurance 


Published under the auspices of 
Consumer Education Study and 
with the collaboration of author- 
ities in the field, the booklet, “Buy- 
ing Insurance,” is a thorough and 
understandable discussion of all 
types of insurance. This publica- 
tion, designed to give the beginner 





CALIFORNIA 


lud: hospital pay have totaled 





Millions of 
dollar 


250 


“Net, cumulative Sowee: Toble 2 


little over half of contributions. 





Illustrative Graph from "Disability Insurance, 1952" 


Disability Insurance Studied 


Because of the increasing inter- 
est in cash sickness plans and dis- 
ability insurance, the Research 
Council for Economic Security has 
prepared a study on this subject. 
“Disability Insurance, 1952,” con- 
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tains the most recent information 
available on the development of 
the programs, extent of coverage, 
methods of operation, and other 
pertinent facts relating to the en- 
tire area of disability insurance 
under state laws. 


For further Information Circle 136 on Card. 


a basic knowledge of insurance, 
can be used as a text in high 
school classes, as well as for dis- 
tribution to prospects. 

Divided into five parts, the text 
considers the idea of insurance, 
the government and security, life 
insurance, property insurance, and 
and the insurance system. Car- 
toons, grahps and charts lighten 
the material, and discussion sub- 
jects follow each chapter. 


For Further Information Circle 137 on Card. 


1000 Companies Appraised 


A single source of complete and 
detailed information about insur- 
ance companies engaged in multi- 
ple line operations is currently 
available in the 8lst annual edi- 
tion of THE SPECTATOR Insurance 
Year Book (Fire and Casualty 
Volume). Assembled in one vol- 
ume are unbiased, accurate facts 
and figures about more than one 
thousand companies in both the 
fire and casualty fields. Historical 
data, management, operating re- 
sults are reviewed. Exhibits show 
expenses paid, underwriting and 
investment gain and loss, and fig- 
ures on the over-all business. 

THE SPECTATOR’s factual finan- 
cial appraisals show financial 
strength, liquidity and the loss 
paying ability of every property 
company, thereby offering a time 
saving method of judging a com- 
pany’s financial] strength. 


For Further Information Circle 138 on Card. 


Device Detects Defects 


A new safety device called In- 
dustrial Multi-Amp is the subject 
of a booklet, “Do Your Protective 
Devices Really Protect?”, avail- 
able to insurance men. This test- 
ing instrument makes it possible 
to check for defects in circuit 
breakers, overload relays and 
other current-actuated installa- 
tions before, when and after they 
are installed. The makers assert 
that their product will cut down 
electrical fires and power failures. 


For Further Information Circle 139 on Card. 


State Death Taxes Examined 


“State death taxes ... are today 
actually more generally applicable 
than the Federal estate tax,” ac- 
cording to Harrison B. Clapp, au- 
thor of the brochure, “Funda- 
mentals of State Death Taxes.” 


THE SPECTATOR 
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Pointing out that state taxes come 
into play with many estates too 
small to be affected by Federal 
taxes because of the “marital de- 
duction,” Mr. Clapp has designed 
his writings to help the life under- 
writer better understand this 
phase of taxation, especially as it 
applies to selling and servicing 
life insurance. 


For Further Information Circle 140 on Card. 


One Unit Punches, Binds 

The first-unit ever developed to 
handle both punching and binding 
operations on the same machinez 





Device Plays Dual Role 


has been put on the market by the 
General Binding Company. De- 
signed for desk top use, the ma- 
chine is little larger than a letter- 
head. According to the manufac- 
turer, it offers low cost binding of 
letters, charts, circulars, etc., into 
easily read, bound presentations. 
For Further Information Circle 141 on Card. 


Tips On Selling Safety Given 


The last in the series of Man- 
agement Aids on small plant 
safety by the U. S. Small Defense 
Plants Administration is now 
available. “Reducing Accident 
Costs Through Selling Safety to 
Supervisors and Workers,” by 
hame, the pamphlet sets forth a 
plan for selling safety very much 
in the way a product is sold to the 
public. 


For Further Information Circle 142 on Card. 


Personnel Direction Studied 


Of interest to company execu- 
tives is the new bulletin of the 
American Institute of Manage- 
ment on personnel direction. Urg- 
ing the recognition of personnel 
administration as a_ high-level 
function of management and 

Continued on page 52 
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WE ARE LOOKING FOR 
MORE GOOD AGENTS 


Who Can Use Our 

Proven Sales Aids 

For instance, our new Business 
Interruption Insurance Kit can 
help you develop this class of 
protection that every business 
needs. Don’t delay! Write to- 
day to... 


ny ix 
INSURANCE co. aaa epee ane 
uitable Fire arine Ins. Co. 
AND AFFILIATES J ipercecolis te 





Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 


52 WOODLAND STREET 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 





Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. Campbell, Jr. 
consulting actuaries and accountants. 














Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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burglary, robbery, theft, 


policy. 
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Write for copies A nationally known direc- 
* tories giving complete lists of experienced 
insurance lawyers and independent adjusters. 


H; 9 INSURANCE COUNSEL 

e tne 3 INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
33 S$. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

i. 7 * * * © * — * 





Give your small business risks the finest in modern crime 
protection with the M S M Policy. It's a 3-D in everything 
but name. Maximum limit under each insuring agreement is 
$750. Money and Securities coverage is Broad Form — 


destruction and disappearance. 


* 


Merchandise is insured against burglary, robbery and 
theft. Fidelity, check forgery and counterfeit currency 
coverages may be included. Write today for complete 

details on the exclusive M S M crime 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 


READING @®@ PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 








For your convenience . 

a reply card is opened 
with The Spectator's Prod- 
ucts and Services Depart- 
ment on page 49 in this 
issue. 





































Globe and Rutgers 
Hire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Company 








111 William St., New York 
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Continued from page 5! 


pointing out that choosing, devel- 
oping, and advancing the right 
men is essential] to the future of 
a company, the booklet divides 
the subject into seven categories. 


For Further Information Circle 143 on Card, 


Insurance Data By States 


State by state experience for 
every company in 26 lines of prop- 
erty insurance including fire, ma- 
rine, casualty, surety, automobile, 
accident and health, and others 
may be obtained soon in THE 
SPECTATOR’s annual publication, 
Insurance by States. In addition to 
showing direct premiums written, 
direct losses paid and loss ratios 
on all lines shown, the book pre- 
sents separate totals for stock 
companies, mutuals and recipro- 
cals and Lloyds organizations for 
each state. Totals and aggregates 
for 1951 and 1952 are given for 
each state and Canada, 


For Further Information Circle 144 on Card, 


Rubber Developments Cited 


A full description of conductive 
and non-static rubber is contained 
in a booklet made available by the 
Natura! Rubber Bureau. Condue- 
tive rubber has added a new safety 
factor wherever accumulations of 
static electricity must be dis- 
charged immediately. Non-static 
rubber is desirable when the main 
property required is to prevent 
accumulation of static electricity. 
According to the Bureau, both 
these rubbers have wide applica- 
tion in the fields of safety for air- 
planes, cars and industrial plants. 


For Further Information Circle 145 on Card. 


Pads Prevent Noise, Skidding 


A new spongerubber typewriter 
pad has been developed by the 
Martin Universal Company. Con- 
sisting of a hard rubber corru- 
gated surface welded to a non- 
skid spongerubber base, the pads 
may be cut to fit under office ma- 
chines. According to the maker, 
they reduce noise and vibration, 
are easy to clean, and will] not mat. 
For Further Information Circle 146 on Card. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 
Mergers, New Organizations 


S. Kendrick Guernsey has been 
elected president of Gulf Life 
Insurance Company. He was for- 
merly executive vice president. 


Admiral Oscar C, Badger, U. S. 
Navy (Retired), has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. 


Peter S. Paine, president of the 
New York and Pennsylvania 
Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Robert A. Lovett, a partner of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Company and former U. S. Sec- 
retary of Defense, has been re- 
appointed to the New York 
board of directors of the Royal 
Liverpool] Companies. 


os 


. H. Perry has been named execu- 
tive vice president of the Union 
Bankers Insurance Company. He 
is also vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies, National Bank- 
ers Life Insurance Company. 


Walter Weissinger has been named 
field vice president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company in 
charge of the company’s newly 
created northwestern division. 


Pau! Stewart, CLU, has been 
named vice president of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Prior to this time, he was 
associated with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 
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Manning W. Heard, recently elect- 
ed president of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, has been named first 
vice president and general coun- 
sel of the Hartford Accident and 
Liability Company. 


Edwin C. McDonald has been 
named vice president in charge 
of Group Insurance of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Charles Becker, Jr., has been 
named a vice president of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly assistant 
to the president. 


George B. Lanphear, Jr., has been 
advanced from manager to resi- 
dent vice president of the Min- 
neapolis branch office of the 
American Surety Company. 


George E. Hatmaker has been 
elected a vice president of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly secretary 
with the company. 


Edgar E. Isaacs has been appoint- 
ed assistant secretary of the 
Atlantic Companies. 


Chester H. Prentice has been 
named assistant treasurer of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Ralph H. Johnson was named as- 
Continued on page 54 








Wilson C. Jainsen has been named 
president and a director of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company. Mr. 
Jainsen was formerly a vice president of 
the company. 


Robert L. Freeman 
has been named a 
director of the 
Worcester Mutual 


Fire Company. 





John H. Kennedy 
has been named 
manager for Can- 
ada for Fireman's 
Fund Insurance 
Company and_its 
affiliates. 





H. C. Carden has 
been appointed to 
the office of vice 
president in charge 
of advertising of 
Mutual of Omaha. 





Dean W. Mitchell 
has been appointed 
manager of the 
lowa Life Insurance 
Corapany. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 53 


sistant secretary of the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. 
He will continue to manage the 
agency training division. 


Wesley S. Bagby has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president 
of the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. He was formerly 
assistant treasurer. 


Bert Haling, former regional in- 
formation director for the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has 
been named director of public 
relations at Great National Life 
Insurance Company. 


S. N. Churchill has been put in 
charge of the cashier’s depart- 
ment, now a division of the trea- 
surer’s department of North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. His title is assistant 
treasurer. 


Armand C. Stalnak- 
er has been named 
general manager of 
The Prudential In- 


surance Company's 





ordinary agencies 
department. 
George Inselman has been ap- 


pointed manager of the ocean 
cargo department of the Marine 
Office of America. He was for- 
merly assistant manager of the 
company, 


Roland H. Gwyn has been named 
United States manager of the 
Century Insurance Company, 
Ltd. He was formerly assistant 
U. S. manager. 


Everett D. Armantrout has been 
appointed to the newly created 
office of director of sales re- 
search for the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


Ralph R. Decker, Jr., has joined 
the public relations department 
of New York Life Insurance 
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Company, and will supervise the 
company’s advertising. 


James C. Smith, Secretary of the 
Travelers Indemnity Company, 
has been elected as a director of 
the Insurance Society of New 
York. 


Malcolm G. Young has been named 
to the newly created office of 
vice president of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. 


George T. Prentice, actuary of the 
Imperial Life Assurance Com- 
pany, has been elected president 
of the Life Insurance Institute 
of Canada. 


Henry Anderson, insurance man- 
ager, American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters, Inc., has 
been named vice president of 
the insurance division of the 
American Management Associa- 
tion. 


Gilbert Gardner has been named 
head of the News Bureau of the 
public relations department of 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Frank Walton hos 
been appointed to 
the office of vice 
president in charge 
of sales of Mutual 
of Omaha. 





Ralph H. Platts, president of the 
Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, has been elected vice 
president of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 


A. Y. Yancey has been appointed 
head of the life insurance sec- 
tion of the Kentucky Insurance 
Department. 


J. B. Mabon has been appointed 
consulting underwriting execu- 
tive of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada. 


H. F. Gundy has been made under- 
writing officer of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. 


J. T. Bryden, general manager of 
North American Life Assurance 





New York Life Officers 





Devereux C. Josephs 








Dudley Dowell 





Richard K. Paynter, Jr. 


New officers of New York Life Insurance 
Company effective January |, 1954 are: 
(reading from top to bottom) Devereux 
C. Josephs, president, who will become 
chairman of the board; Clarence J. 
Myers, executive vice président, who will 
become president; Dudley Dowell, vice 
president in charge of agency affairs 
and Richard K. Paynter, Jr., financial 
vice president, who will become execu- 
tive vice presidents. 
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Company of Toronto, has been 
elected president of the Domin- 
ion Mortgage & Investment 
Association. 


Maxwell C. Ross has been named 
director of advertising of the 
Old American Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly subscrip- 
tion promotion manager for 
Look magazine. 


Frederick R. Brunner, company 
actuary of the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, re- 
cently celebrated 50 years with 
the firm. 


Henry M. Spencer, vice president 
of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, has retired after more than 
46 years with the company. 


Fred C. Birchard, superintendent 
of the collection division at the 
home office of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company 
and the Planet Insurance Com- 
pany, recently celebrated his 
10th anniversary with the or- 
ganization. 


Vincent J. Lyle has 
been named assis- 
tant treasurer of 
General Reinsurance 
Corporation. 


H. G. Dobson, vice president and 
controller of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of Califor- 
nia, recently celebrated his 30th 
anniversary with the company. 


L. S. Adams has retired as presi- 
dent and director of the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He has been associated 
with the company since 1911. 


Ray Choate, resident vice presi- 
dent in the Hartford branch 
office of the American Associ- 
ated companies, retired recently 
after 25 years with the com- 
panies. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Connecticut has an- 
Continued on page 56 
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A NEW FAD? 


OUR NUMBER ONE CITIZEN likes to practice golf on 
the lawn and this may well become a new style. Keep- 
ing up with styles is hard in this fast-moving world, but 
Bankers National is ahead of trends in providing up-to- 
date policy coverages and modern service facilities. If 
you, too, want to set a new style in selling, perhaps we 


can help you. 


Kinkos Métional 


Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, nh. db 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 














GOOD POLICY 


...to get renewals out well in 
advance of expiration, and de- 
liver them personally. Main- 
tains regular contact with 
your assured; may lead to 
additional business; speeds 
receipt of commissions! 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 


from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 













and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 






a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial] stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1OmeE fF Ef. 












































These Names Make News 


nounced its plans to expand its 
operations into the fire and 
allied lines and inland marine 
classes. 


Continental Casualty Company has 
announced that all third party 
liability coverages will be un- 
derwritten and serviced by a 
newly created Combination Lia- 
bility Department. 


American Mutual of Philadelphia 
has announced a reorganization 
and a change of name to Com- 
munity Mutual Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Prudence Life Insurance Company 
has reinsured all outstanding 
policies of the Home Mutual 
Casualty Company. 


Insurance Company of Texas ha: 
extended operations into 13 ad- 
ditional] states since January 1. 
These are Nevada, Arizona, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Delaware, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Idaho. 


Consumer Credit Insurance Asso- 
ciation has accepted member- 
ship applications of Federal 
Life and Casualty Company and 
the North Central Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Vulcan Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company has announced 
expansion of its operations into 
Florida. 


Atlantic Companies have begun 
operations in the state of Wis- 
consin. 


Eastern Underwriters Association 
has elected to membership the 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company and the United 
National Indemnity Company. 


Pan American Casualty Company 
plans to increase its capital to 
$400,000. 


Continued from page 55 
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LYMAN C. BALDWIN, has been elected 
president of the newly organized Central 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Omaha, according to Clarence L. 
Landen, chairman of the board of the 
new company. Operating in the field 
of credit life, accident and health in- 
surance the company plans to develop a 
field force to sell all regular lines of Life, 
Accident and Health policies. Opera- 
tions will be confined to Mid-Western 
states, and will later expand to the 
Western and Eastern states. The paid in 
capital and surplus of the company is 
$500,000 with $350,000 capital, and 
$150,000 surplus. 





FRED A. CARNELL, representing Ameri- 
can insurance interests of a group of 
Swiss companies, New Insurance and Re- 
insurance Company, Ltd., Helvetia Swiss 
Fire Insurance Company, Ltd., and Swiss 
Mobiliar Insurance Society, has a- 
nounced formation of the American 
Liberty Insurance Company with a paid 
in capital of $500,000 and a contributed 
surplus of $1,000,000. Mr. Carnell, pres 
ident of the new company, added that 
ownership of the new company and of 
Penn-Liberty Insurance Company o 
Philadelphia is identical. The companies 
plan to merge later in the year, to givé 
American Liberty a capital of $!,000- 
000 and a policyholders surplus of op 
proximately $3,000,000. Its agent: will 
have multiple line facilities. 
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1. You can’t tell how far a frog 
will jump just by looking at it. 
You have to do some prodding. 
Suppose you have $2,500 Fire Con- 
tents on a five-room house. “Would 
you sell me everything in this 
room for $500?” 


2. Have you noticed it’s not 
much trouble to call on a person 
if you have a good reason for 
calling? 


3. Add to above. Not only should 
you have an excuse for calling 
but, in addition, have something 
to say when you get there. 


4. “Be kind to children, old la- 
dies, and receptionists.” 


5. You’ve covered the goods on 
the shelves; how about the goods 
on the books? Don’t count your 
Accounts Receivable before they’re 
paid. Or insured. 


6. The big winds a couple of 
months ago stimulated interest in 
Accounts Receivable and Valuable 
Papers insurance. A tornado can 
give a mighty persuasive salestalk 
in thirty seconds. 


7. Personal Accident is the bread 
and butter line. It pays the same 
commission every year, and it 
stays on the books. 


8. It’s not the amount of prop- 
erty a man leaves that determines 
his family’s standard of living— 
it’s the income it produces. 


9. Everybody in your circle has 
“insurance.” Do they have savings 
programs”? 


10. Have you ever written a 
Group Life or Accident case? Did 
you follow up each employee for 
his personal insurance? 


11. Got into a rating hassle the 
other day. I suggest that you pull 
every TV and radio dealer expo- 
sure you have for General Liabil- 
ity, and review your coverage and 
classification of the risk. You may 
find a clinker or two. 


12. Try the fourth “L.” Tired of 
Fire and Casualty problems caused 
by loss ratios, legislation, and lack 
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A Line A Day... 


of markets? Try Life insurance on 
your Fire and Casualty accounts. 


13. “Jim, you have two fine chil- 
dren. They’re not responsible for 
being here.” 


14. “This isn’t an application 
for insurance on your life. It’s 
your son’s application for entrance 
into college.” 


15. “If your father were an old 
man in need of help, you could 
afford to give him at least fifty 
cents a day, couldn’t you? Is that 
too much to give the old man you 
will some day be?” 














Oh, I trust all my employees. What 
have you that will cover the wife's 
relatives living with us? 


16. “If you weren’t here, where 
would your widow get the money?” 


17. “For an extra ten dollars a 
year salary, you can guarantee an 
employee’s honesty.” That’s the 
Fidelity story. 


18. For something different in 
novelties, the wife of an agent we 
know makes blue lace garters. 
One of these delicate tokens goes 
to each bride in town. 


19. Get ready now for next 
month’s mammoth back-to-school 
movement. Juvenile Life, Acci- 
dent, and Hospitalization. 


20. Don’t stick to your own 
ideas, come hell or high-water. 
Discover what the most pressing 
problem really is. That’s to be 
found in only one place—the pros- 
pect’s mind. 


21. Personal renewal calls don’t 
lose money. They make old busi- 
ness stick; they produce new busi- 
ness; they reduce expense caused 
by out-of-date information. 


22. Stand on the merits of your 
product and your service. Let your 
competitor meet you, if he can. 


23. Quality insurance, in terms 
Continued on page 58 
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indianapolis Life 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company announces that fieldmen 
may now sell life insurance up to 
$10,000 within one year without 
requiring medical examination. 
The former limit was $7,500. 

The top limit is available to men 
and single women up to 30 years of 
age. For men and single women 
the limit has been increased to $7,- 
500 between 31 and 35 years of age, 
$5,000 from 36 to 40 years and $2,- 
500 from 41 to 45 years of age. 

The limit for married women up 
to age 35 is now $5,000 while the 
limit for married women from 36 
to 45 years of age is $2,500. 


U. S. Life 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company announces a new protec- 
tion program called the Ideal In- 
come Plan. It is a combination of 
accident and sickness policy (Cen- 
tury Series) and life policy (In- 
come Endowment). 

In case of sickness or accident 
causing loss of time, the insured 
receives up to $200 per month dur- 
ing disability, even for life. In 
event of natural death, $200 per 
month is payable for 24 months 
with an additional $300 paid for 
the first month. 

For accidental death it pays $600 
per month (triple indemnity) for 
24 months, plus an additional $900 
the first month. 

Provisions are included for dis- 
ability benefits in case of non-con- 
fining sickness and partial dis- 
ability and for medical expenses re- 
sulting from non-disabling injury. 

The plan is available to employed 
men and women, ages 18-55. 


The same company has also an- 
nounced reduced rates for its un- 
usual non-convertible, non-renew- 
able term policy. 

This U. S. Life plan gives term 
protection for periods of one to five 
years. The plan may be issued 
from ages 15 through 60 with spe- 
cial provisions for issue beyond age 
60. The minimum amount issued 
is $10,000. 

The plan is adaptable to tem- 
porary life protection needs such as 
coverage for a trip abroad for a 
certain duration or short term in- 
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surance during a period of debt. In 
such cases the insured is protected 
during the period of one to five 
years when a minimum cost plan 
is desired to cover the particular 
need or risk. 


Connecticut Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual will now 
discount 20 advance premiums on 
one policy, as the maximum. Pre- 
miums will be discounted on the 
new basis at a rate of two and a 
half per cent as compared to the 
former rate of two per cent. 

Upon maturity of the policy the 
company will return the portion of 
the prepayment which was made to 
meet premiums not yet due. In- 
terest is at two and a half per cent 
from the date of prepayment. 

If revocation or surrender is 
made within two years of the date 
of prepayment, no interest will be 
allowed; if made thereafter, in- 
terest on such portion will be 
credited at two and a half per cent 
from the end of the two-year 
period. 


The Connecticut Mutual an- 
nounces a new five-year renew- 
able and convertible term policy. 

The policy is renewable without 
evidence of insurability at the end 
of each five-year period, but not 
beyond age 65. Two conversion 
privileges are available up to age 
63. 

The policy is a participating 
one and the usual dividend op- 
tions are available except that 
dividends may not be used to pur- 
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chase paid-up additions. Disability 
waiver and additional indemnity 
agreements are available for issue 
with this policy. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company announces 
Temporary Term insurance and 
Fractional premiums are applicable 
in connection with Juvenile policies 
(except those providing a return of 
premiums death benefit issued in 
New York State only), provided the 
regular annual premium for the 
permanent insurance is at least $90 
or the face amount of the policy is 
at least $5,000, whichever is the 
smaller requirement. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska 


Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of Nebraska has announced a 
“Business Special’ policy—an or- 
dinary life type of policy on the 
endowment at age 90 plan. De- 
signed to meet the requirements 
for business insurance on a whole 
life basis, the policy will be issued 
only to prospects between the ages 
of 25 and 55. Minimum amount for 
the policy will be $10,000. 


Correction 


In June, THE SPECTATOR left off 
a zero in reporting on the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company’s new 
Preferred Whole Life Policy. The 
mistake was in the minimum 
amounts for which the policy will 
be written. They should have read, 
“$10,000 for men and $5,000 for 
women.” 
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Office Personnel 


Continued from page 21 


thing can be done to meet the 
present emergency, but more can 
and should be done now to prepare 
for our requirements five and ten 
years hence. 

Let us now consider what our 
insurance companies are doing to 
cope with these many office per- 
sonnel] problems. Five years ago 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation made a comprehensive sur- 
vey of “Personnel Practices in the 
Life Insurance Business.” Last 
Fall we completed a similar study 
reporting trends in the personnel 
practices of 147 companies during 
this five-year period. 

The study indicates a very sig- 
nificant trend toward liberality in 
the treatment of office workers, 
stimulated at least in part by com- 
petition in an exceedingly tight 
labor market. We note the trend 
toward a shorter work week con- 
tinuing. Within recent months a 
number of companies have aban- 
doned the 40-hour work week, a 
3742-hour week is the most preva- 
lent today. There has been a no- 
ticeable trend toward formal rest 
periods, an increase in recre- 
ational and social activities, free 
and subsidized lunches. Pay days 
now occur more frequently with a 
bi-weekly pay period replacing the 
former semi-monthly period. 


More Training Programs 


Company-sponsored training 
and educational programs have 
increased during this period. Over 
200 companies are now providing 
class instruction for employee- 
students preparing for L.O.M.A. 
Institute examinations. [Other fig- 
ures from this survey are included 
in the accompanying box.—The 
editor. ] 

Some years ago, I ran across a 
very unusual “Annual Statement 
to Stockholders” prepared by a 
very successful enterprise in the 
industrial field. The report is in 
the nature of a statement of the 
objectives of the company, both 
short and long-range, and sets 
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forth the management policy by 
which it is hoped these objectives 
will be attained. 

Only a very small portion of the 
report is devoted to past earnings 
and the present financial condi- 
tion; it is presumed that the own- 
ers are primarily interested in 
continuity of earnings and the 
means by which these can be rea- 
sonably assured. The management 
philosophy expounded is based on 
the premise that “grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment are inanimate 
objects that have no value except 
as human beings give them value 
through their efficient and effec- 
tive use.” 





Which Page Do You Read? 


In the course of Mr. Row- 
land’s discussion, he listed a 
particularly enlightening inci- 
dent. “One of our Canadian 
companies,” he said, “com- 
mented upon its lack of success 
in obtaining replies to adver- 
tisements for second shift and 
night shift workers, using the 
regular newspaper classified ad- 
vertising column. When they 
finally came to the conclusion 
that the type of people they 
were hopeful of recruiting did 
not regularly read the want-ad 
column, they inserted a display 
ad on the society page of the 
local paper. The response was 
immediate, enabling them to 
fill all of their openings.” 





Learning from the experience 
of others is deemed of sufficient 
importance to be emphasized in 
the beginning of my quotations 
from that report; the procedure 
being described as follows: 

“Our first step was to study the 
records of corporations in the past 
—how successful had they been 
in maintaining their stability 
through decades and generations? 
In our previous year’s report, we 
gave the results of this study at 
some length, but here it is only 
necessary to restate that the old 
saying concerning wealthy fam- 
ilies—that is ‘three generations 
from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves’ 
seems to apply to corporations as 


well. But occasional exceptions 
were found—corporations which 
have continued through one, two 
and more generations to provide 
stability of earning power; corpo- 
rations whose payrolls are greater 
whose dividends are larger ani 
whose stock is more valuable to 
day than was the case 20, 50, o1 
more years ago. To become that 
kind of a company is our present 
objective! 


Future Is Important 


“We look 35 years ahead! 

“We found it greatly clarified 
our thinking as to what was to be 
done to achieve stability of earn- 
ing power, if we fixed our atten- 
tion on a point 35 years ahead. 
The problems that will arise in 
1980 cannot be decided by today’s 
leaders. The new and modern 
buildings and machinery of today 
will be old or obsolete 35 years 
hence. Obviously, in 35 years, time 
will have taken away all em- 
ployees who are now 30 years and 
older. Thus we were forced to 
realize the extreme importance of 
the type and character of the new 
personnel being brought into our 
organization. 


Definite Responsibilities 


“We began to ask ourselves this 
question: What can we—the man- 
agement of today—do now to best 
help the management of 35 years 
from now—maintain that stability 
which your company has enjoyed 
in the past?... 

“We must maintain an adequate 
supply of capital and an adequate 
supply of mindpower by finding 
young and coming minds suitable 
to this particular business and by 
training them through gradual 
promotion to positions of sufficient 
authority. 

“Your company has now—as its 
record amply demonstrates—suit- 
able minds and an adequate total 
mindpower for present operations. 
The problems before us is, there- 
fore, a future problem—the prob- 
lem of replacing this present 
mindpower which time will even- 
tually take away. 

“Each of the ‘unusual minds’ 
now in our company. must find and 
train an understudy potentially ‘as 
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good or better’ than himself. This, 
we believe, is the most difficult 
and important duty an executive 
has to perform, It is difficult be- 
cause it runs counter to human 
nature. No human being likes to 
have his importance reduced. Hav- 
ing an understudy, younger and 
potentially ‘better’ than the execu- 
tive himself, at first glance ap- 
pears to reduce the importance of 
that executive—even to threaten 
his job security. 

“Again, none of us likes to give 
up power and authority. Yet, in 
order to train understudies, and 
more particularly to test them— 
especially in the upper levels of 
executive authority—the under- 
study must be allowed to ‘carry 
the ball.’ It is not sufficient for 
our managers to ‘feel’ or ‘think’ or 
‘hope’ that they have competent 
understudies — top management 
must know. The only way top man- 
agement can know is for each 
manager to take his hands off the 
wheel long enough for his under- 
studies to prove by actual per- 
formance that they have what it 
takes. This means giving up—for 
a period of time necessary to make 
this demonstration—some power 
and authority. This, all of us be- 
ing human, we are reluctant to 
i oa 


"Inside Climate’ 


“To overcome these natural hu- 
man tendencies, we must create 
what we call—in our 35-Year Plan 
language—an ‘inside climate.’ Cre- 
ation of this ‘inside climate’ re- 
quires two things: First—we must 
make each of our managers know, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that if he finds and trains under- 
studies—younger men—better if 
possible than the general manager 
himself—that his value to the 
company is increased and not de- 
creased. In turn, the managers 
must give this same assurance to 
the executives under them. And 
those junior executives must give 
to the young, unusual minds whom 
we bring into the company today 
and tomorrow the assurance that 
they will be evaluated fairly, and 
will have the opportunity to ad- 
vance just as fast and as far as 
their ability and industry deserve. 

“To accomplish this requires 
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establishing complete confidence 
in the character and integrity of 
top management—in the ‘word’ of 
top management. 

“Second—your company must 
be, and continue to be, the kind of 
company which is worthy of the 
type of loyalty or sense of duty to 
the company which our executives 
must have. This last requires many 
progressive and effectively oper- 
ated personnel techniques—such 
as placement, training, working 
conditions, salary and wage struc- 
ture, incentive and pension sys- 
tems—the list is well known and 
too long to mention, in full... .” 


Applied to Insurance 


Here we have a statement to the 
owners of one of America’s most 
successful enterprises as to what 
the management construes to be 
of vital importance, in its en- 
deavor to maintain continuity of 
earnings. If this is a sound inter- 
pretation of management’s respon- 
sibility in an industria] business, 
it would seem to be even more 
appropriate in a social service in- 
stitution such as insurance. 

Ours is almost exclusively a 
business dependent upon human 
beings and our degree of success 
can only be measured in the qual- 
ity cf “mindpower” devoted to the 
management of our companies. 
Our present financia] status or 
even our past record of accom- 
plishment is no adequate guaran- 
tee that the contractual obliga- 
tions we are undertaking today 
will be fulfilled 35 or more years 
from now. 


Policyholders’' Concern 


Our policyholders are or should 
be most vitally concerned with the 
type of personnel and manage- 
ment operating our companies 
when our obligations to them- 
selves as annuitants, their widows 
and children and children’s chil- 
dren, mature. Why not tell them in 
our annual statements that we 
recognize this trusteeship respon- 
sibility and what we are now do- 
ing to help the management of 35 
years from now to maintain that 
stability you have enjoyed in the 
past? 








| MEN of VIRGINIA | 





Achievement 





Author of the Declaration of 
Independence, Secretary of 
State, President, inventor, 
scholar, educator, Jefferson of 
Virginia lived an_ inspiring 
life of achievement for the 
public good. 


Achievement is a part of the 
American scene today, too. 
In the past decade the men 
of the Life of Virginia have 
increased the size of this 
company from $653 million to 
$1, billion in force. 


This 82 year old company 
salutes its agency force for 
providing ever-widening se- 
curity for families of Amer- 
ica and for advancing the 
growth of the great social 
institution of life insurance. 


THE LIF INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


of VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE- 
Richmond, Va. 














SERVICES AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


General Insurance office sponsored by Gov- 
ernment desires a mutually beneficial work- 
ing arrangement with American insurers 
wishing to operate in India. Write to Ad- 
vertiser A, 
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Séth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Trapped 


Following the fire, all hands— 
the adjusters, the attorneys, the 
accountants, and their divers as- 
sistants—fell to with commendable 
alacrity. And well they might, con- 
sidering the amount of U & O 
at risk. 

Repairs to plant and machinery 
progressed apace until one day an 
expediter reported in evident dis- 
stress: “We can’t get the pot 
strings.” This crisis initiated a 
new skull session with its quota 
of telegrams and phone calls. Ap- 
parently genius prevailed because 
it was only a few ulcers later 
that the insured was cranking out 
a highly satisfactory number of 
gadgets. A loss of one hundred and 
thirty-two days at five hundred 
dollars a day was agreed on, 
proofs were signed, and the con- 
ferees shook hands, and in a body 
adjourned to a tavern in order to 
meet necessary train schedules. 

It must have been between the 
second and third that a member of 
the group, possibly an engineer, 
leaned towards a colleague, prob- 
ably an engineer, and apropos of 
nothing asked: “What is a ‘pot 
string’?” 


A Day in Big Business 

“Well, there’s this girl in Liabil- 
ity Claims, see. After much soul- 
searching, she suggests to her 
boss that it might be a good idea 
if they had foam rubber seat 
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cushions. Good for the morale— 
comfortable, too. 

“The supervisor, a stouthearted 
fellow and interested in the wel- 
fare of his crew, regards the mat- 
ter favorably. Not only that, but 
he hasn’t sent any ideas upstairs 
since March, and supervisory si- 
lence is not always golden. The 
first step is to phone the stock- 
room, ‘Yes,’ a clerk says, ‘we have 
seat cushions. Make out a 502.’ 

“The regular M-502 requisition 
is completed in triplicate and dis- 
tributed according to the depart- 
mental instruction book. To the 
supervisor’s surprise, his order 
bounces back on his desk in the 
afternoon delivery. Attached is a 
memo from the stockroom superin- 
tendent informing him that seat 








You may scoff, folks, but some of the 
worst accidents happen during the 
honeymoon. 


cushions are issued only through 
Administration. Nettled, our 
friend hies himself to Administra- 
tion—requisition, memo, and in- 
struction book in hand. His visit 
is not a moment too soon, appar- 
ently, because Stockroom has sent 
Administration a copy of its memo. 
Also piling up in Administration 
are the other two copies of the 
requisition, each with memos. 

“It seems everyone, except 
Claims, knows that Administration 
has to approve seat cushions, al- 
though no one knows quite why. 
Then ensues a hassle over pro- 
cedure, the supervisor succeeding 
only in making himself out as 
something of a dolt. By now, Plan- 
ning and Personne] are joined in 
the conversation, the result of 
which is a decision to refer the 
problem to a high level monthly 
meeting. 

“About this time, to everyone’s 
amazement, Purchasing phones. 
They, also, have received a copy of 
one of the memos. But, having 
gone through all this once before, 
they can enlighten. It develops 
that a seat cushion is awarded to 
a person only when he achieves a 
promotion to Assistant Secretary. 
Masking his annoyance, the claim 
supervisor goes back to his unit 
and tells the girl the story. ‘But I 
don’t understand,’ she says, ‘every- 
body in Auditing and Underwrit- 
ing has seat cushions.’ 

“The supervisor is shaken. He’s 
at the to - hell - with - it - all - stage 
when a phone jangles him out of 
his mood. It’s Stockroom. ‘Say, 
we've got this seat cushion thing 
straightened out. Superseding in- 
struction FS-1479A, revised 1947, 
January. We’ll fix you right up. 
Send us a 502.’” 


Auto Underwriter, 1953 


“Insurance is a good way 140 
learn about people, even if you 
don’t want to.” 


Too Many “Disturbing” Trends? 


A Canadian reader writes: “It 
isn’t much fun to read your insur- 
ance trade journals. Are there only 
‘disturbing’ trends to report? Why 
are you so gloomy?” 

Sir, you have a good point. The 
spectacularly bad seems to make 
blacker type than the spectacular- 
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ugh ly good. In seeking harmony, how- 
ous ever, let us not suggest that the 
tra- fire examiner of Nero’s day was a 
hari music lover who knew the score. A 
vemat simple businessman out making a 
audi buck, he had his problems of loss 
pont ratios, legislation and markets. 
ae. Let us suggest, if anything, that - 
tion following an underinsured Worces- National 
the ter catastrophe, more and better Notes for 
coverages will be offered to a more 
cept demanding public by underwriters | Producers 
tion of some prescience. 
al- To answer the question precise- | 
vhy. ly: our objective is to inform, not | How to 
_— interpolate; to appraise, not : 
ling amuse; to evaluate, not entertain. Avoid 
as Yet those who report the news and 


lan- those who make the news might W ki 
| in safely view the present with more or Ing 


of courage, the future with less 
the J alarm. too Hard 
hly 


So, the weather has you feeling lazy! 
Same with most everybody. This is no month to be 
out driving yourself. But it is a month when 
a lot can be accomplished, even while you take it easy. 
Here are some suggestions: 
Start early—do most of your work in the cool 








re’s | The Eleventh Commandment 
































ose “Don’t take thyself so seriously.” | of the morning. Enjoy a long luncheon. Instead of 
heen | “getting out and getting the business” 
ing * use the telephone more frequently. 
re, Signs of the Times | Sweltering days are good days to straighten out 
ops From the recent American Man- | your office. Go through your files for possible 
| to agement Association insurance atcnionel coverage. Plan every 
sa conference in New York: Phila- sacle oy ’ —— “rd the peat oss 
ry. delphia Electric Company has oafing an taking it easy ; can ifferent... 
ral eke take it easy now by getting ready 
placed its insurance department at f 
nit or the busy Fall days. 
: the management level under the 
it I jurisdiction of a senior officer of 
Ty: the company, according to Horace 
rit- P. Liversidge, chairman of the 
board ... The challenge to insur- NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GRO UP 
[e’s ance managers is to prove them- dn < Mates. Cota 
age i agements. . e + Casualty 
Ye selves to their top a “9 NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
0 It is expected that local buyer ; MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
ay, groups will press for approvals Western Department, Chicago FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
; - R | Pacific Department, San Francisco TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ing until the manufacturer’s output | Canadian Department, Toronto UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
in- policy, now approved in thirty- Metropolitan Department, New York 
47, three states, can be written in Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
up. every state. Roy C. McCullough, ne ee ae ee 
manager, Multiple Peril Insurance | 
Rating Organization, points out | 
that a manufacturer is under 2 HUGGINS & COMPANY 
te competitive handicap if his out-of- 
state competitor can buy a more Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
0 
advantageous coverage. Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- cmapmeNE Lect 42288 
) pany examines insurable values on 
. larger properties every six months 
“It and on all properties every year. 
1r- In determining accurate insurable 
sy Satuen, CG & B's iesuvtnes dizec- WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
hy tor, A. L. Benjamin, advises the Consulting Actuaries 
application of pertinent cost in- Insurance Accountants 
he dices to original construction costs. 200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
ke In sum, keep your eye on your Telephone PLaza 7-6612 
ur- co-insurance clause. 
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Examine Free ... anew guide 
to increased commissions 


SELLING ACCIDENT & 
HEALTH INSURANCE 








mms by Jerome S. Miller 


Here are tested methods and techniques— 
plus easy-to-adapt tips and suggestions—on 
selling accident and health insurance. You 
det money-making information that can help 
you step up your commissions 25, 40, or 
even 100% in this lucrative new field: 

© how to develop a permanently ‘‘fat'' 

eapeet list 
° ready-to-use door openers 
e a to anticipate the 4 natural objec- 


° gow SS oo Sere > on oS = 
. . sae that make it ver for the 

¥ cll fondling tee ' 
7 newest claim ling foctalanes. and how 
them to sell additional insurance 

ioe. to eliminate periodic lapses 
how to keep your sales volume growing 


wT FREE 10-DAY TRIAL: 


See for poet how ‘ ‘Selling Acel- 
| dent & Health Insurance’’ can help 
/ you multiply your commissions. 
' Use these tested, proven methods 

for ten days FREE, "then remit only 

$3.95 in full payment—or return 
the book and owe nothing. 





Feeeeec eee es eeeeeeeeeeeeeee% 


& Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-SP-753 ° 
© 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 5 
8 Please send me, for 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, a copy 
# of SELLING ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSUR- 
4 ANCE, by Jerome S. Miller. Within ten days if 
g will either remit $3.95 (plus few cents in 8 
g full payment, or return the book and owe nothing. ' 
' 
: RD 4 tawates ceucae Ochs he cke eae tae eaeeal ' 
4 ' 
ROBIN co ccceeccesicencncccesencecessveeee i 
+ 
: City Zone ae P] 
P| 84 E! Send $3.95 with this coupon and we will pay & 
a* Ra charges. Same return-and-refund privilege. § 


wTTITLTILLILITILiLTLiLiTiLiTititettettettftefefeefeL 





READ ALL 
_ 


he 
“Most Complete” 
Insurance Year Book 
See Page 48 











WANTED 
A Hospitalization Plan ! 


* Looking for an insurance com- 
pany interested in underwriting a 
sure-fire Hospitalization Plan 
backed by new and tested Radio 
Merchandising Methods! 


Please Write: 


WILLIAM A. BANKS 
1505 WALNUT ST. * PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Insuring Paychecks 


Continued from page 19 


of weekly indemntiy are program- 
ed to fit the particular needs of the 
employees covered under a con- 
tract and, generally, will range 
from a minimum of $10 per week 
to a maximum of $60 per week. 


Related to Wages 


It is recognized, of course, that 
since accident and sickness or dis- 
ability insurance is designed to 
cover the loss of an earned income, 
there must necessarily be proper 
indemnity limits, in order that the 
benefit received does not equal or 
exceed the real] loss incurred. Con- 
sequently, group accident and 
sickness programs are normally 
scheduled in relation to the earn- 
ings of various classes of employ- 
ees with an additional proviso that 
the weekly indemnity shall not ex- 
ceed one-half or two-thirds of the 
insured employee’s base weekly 
wage. 


Periods, Time Vary 


The periods of coverage gen- 
erally provided under group ac- 
cident and sickness programs vary 
from 13 weeks to as long as 52 
weeks for any one disability. Up 
to a few years ago, the most pop- 
ular plan written was that provid- 
ing for 13 weeks of benefits; how- 
ever, there has been a recent trend 
to extend such period to a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks. Furthermore, 
the majority of programs today 
provide that any indemnity shall 
begin on the first day of disability 
resulting from an accident and on 
the eighth day of disability re- 
sulting from a sickness. However, 
group insurance underwriters will 
provide for a variation in these 
benefit starting dates to fit the 
needs and requirements of any 
particular group. 

Of course, the fundamental 
principle underlying the writing 
of all forms of group insurance is 
to provide the personal lines of in- 
surance such as life, accident and 
sickness, hospitalization, medical, 


etc., on a mass or blanket basis 
with a minimum of restrictions, 
requirements, expense, adminis- 
tration, and red tape. As in the 
case of group accident and sick- 
ness insurance, the coverage is 
virtually free of restrictions, in 
that all waiting periods are elim- 
inated, all non-occupational acci- 
dents and sicknesses are covered 
regardless of pre-existing condi- 
tions, and confinement within 
doors is not a prerequisite to eli- 
gibility for benefits. All eligible 
employees may be insured with- 
out furnishing any type of form of 
evidence of insurability. Past or 
present health conditions are not 
a factor in the granting of the in- 
surance. Furthermore, there can 
be no discrimination between eli- 
gible employees within pre-deter- 
mined benefit or coverage classi- 
fications. 


In addition to the elimination of 
certain underwriting require- 
ments normally inherent in the 
writing of individual accident and 
health insurance, it can readily be 
seen that the expenses normally 
incurred through acquisition 
costs, underwriting examinations, 
commissions, claim handling costs, 
and overall genera] administra- 
tive cost are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Premiums are normally re- 
ceived through one source, namely, 
the employer, covering insured 
employees of the employer. 


System Boosts Service 


Frequently, group accident and 
sickness insurance programs are 
set up on a “self-billing” basis 
which keeps clerical and handling 
expense to the lowest possible fig- 
ure. Claims are often processed 
and paid by the employer who is 
authorized to issue drafts on the 
insurance company, which again 
results in a substantial saving in 
administrative expense. Further- 
more, it provides far better ser- 
vice, so important in the insur- 
ance business. 

All of these factors, of course, 
add up to the fact that a great deal 
more of the premium dollar is 
available for the payment of 
claims than would normally be the 
case in the field of individual ac- 
cident and sickness contracts. 
Therefore, not only is the em- 
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ployer providing for all of his em- 
ployees the broadest and most lib- 
eral form of disability insurance, 
but is doing so on the most eco- 
nomical and efficient basis yet 
developed. 


Replaces Weekly Wage 


Today, millions of wage earners 
are enjoying the basic security of 
having their most vital and eco- 
nomic asset, their earning power, 
protected 24 hours of the day 
through the combination of group 
accident and sickness insurance 
and the Workmen’s Compensation 
benefits as enacted by the various 
states to cover occupational haz- 
ards. It should be borne in mind 
that the primary objective of 
group accident and sickness in- 
surance as well as benefits under 
any Workmen’s Compensation Law 
is to provide a basic and reason- 
able benefit for the wage earner 
in order that he and his family 
may not suffer undue financial 
hardship during periods of disa- 
bility when the wage earner’s 
weekly income is temporarily in- 
terrupted. 

Consequently, group accident 
and sickness insurance is designed 
to provide a foundation for the 
wage earner and his family and is 
intended to meet the needs of the 
majority of the employed people 
falling within average incomes. 
The field of individual accident 
and sickness insurance, therefore, 
must play a most important role 
in our basic structure of providing 
economic security wherein such 
individual contracts are written 
as a supplement to the basic group 
insurance program. Evidence of 
this strong coordination between 
group and individual accident and 
health is found in the tremendous 
growth in premium volume as well 
as insurance in force solely from 
individual accident and health 
underwriting. 


Another Possibility 


The insurance agent should not 
overlook the tremendous potential 
in the writing of individual acci- 
dent and health insurance as a 
supplement to group insurance 
Programs. A large number of em- 
Ployed people have incomes which 
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virtually require that an addi- | 
tional weekly benefit be provided | 


(over and above the basic group 
insurance coverage) in order that 


such individuals and their fam- | 


ilies may maintain a closer rela- 
tionship to their normal standard 
of living, during periods of acci- 
dent and sickness disability. 

On the overwhelming majority 
of group accident and sickness 
programs written throughoué the 
United States, the employer con- 
tributes, in varying degrees, to the 
total premium cost for the insur- 
ance program. In many cases it 
will be found that the employer 
will pay the entire premium cost, 
and in those cases where the em- 
ployee contributes to the premium 
cost, such contributions are re- 
ceived by the employer by means 


of regular payroll deductions from | 


the employee’s regular wages. 


Important for Morale 


It is hard to conceive of any 
employer, today, who would not 
welcome the opportunity to be of 
real service to his employees and 
associates, by making available 
the economies of group accident 
and sickness insurance, as cer- 
tainly this form of employee bene- 


fit is one of the most important | 


factors in building and maintain- 
ing good employer-employee rela- 
tions. Even when the employees 
are asked to contribute a substan- 
tial portion of the premium, it 
must certainly be appreciated that 


they are obtaining the most basic | 





financial protection at the lowest | 


possible cost and under the most 
favorable conditions that are ob- 
tainable under any form of insur- 
ance underwriting today. 

While it is true that the Amer- 


ican wage earner has made phe- | 


nomenal progress in the field of 
economic security during the past 
forty years, it behooves the insur- 
ance industry, and especially the 


insurance agents of America, to 


see that this progress and growth 


continues at an even greater pace | 
than in the past. If the past forty | 


years is any indication of what 
we might expect in the future, 
then it can truly be said, insofar 
as group accident and health in- 
surance is concerned, that “life 
begins at forty.” 


Trainin 
AldS 
P.P.BURNETTE, Pacific Mutual 
General Agent at Norfolk, Va., 
since 1950, has doubled his 
agency production annually for 
the past 3 years. “My agency 
building pattern is tightly tied 
into Pacific Mutual’s new 
audio-visual program for get- 
ting good men into production 
fast,” says Burnette. “Here's a 
cceatbieterarteremeaSteltel aa cele) met: 
geared to top-flight agency 


development.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Ag stands for Agents 


Ask Duke Hosier 


Alert and continuing attention to your customers’ needs is the most important thing 
you have to sell. That same kind of experienced attention is the most important 
thing the Ag offers its agents. That’s why the Agricultural, now in its second cen- 
tury, still measures every development and procedure by a test . . .““ Will this help 
our agents do a better job for their customers?” 

Here’s how Duke Hosier and Mrs. Eloise Sturgeon, of the Hosier Agency, Suffolk, 
Va., rate Agricultural service: 

“Our agency was organized in 1899 and always helpful and sympathetic to our 
in July 1901 we were fortunately offered problems and have certainly been entirely 
the representation of the Agricultural In- fair in the settlement of all claims. We re- 


surance Company. We have found in our gard them a favorite and hope to continue 


more than 52 years association they are our pleasant association indefinitely.” 


, per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! If you'd like 
to learn more about us... we're easy to write to. 
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bute to protection against the costs 
of accident and sickness is borne 
out by the amazing growth of ac- 
cident and health premiums since 
the end of the war. Net premiums 
in 1952 were 206 per cent greater 
than those recorded by SPECTATOR 
Statisticians in the Accident In- 
surance Register of 1946. 


Business Sets Record 


While they wrote a record amount 
of business in 1952, the 240 prop- 
erty insurance companies and the 
274 life insurance companies cov- 
ered in the Register also improved 
their profit picture in group ac- 
cident and health and maintained 
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about the same margin in individ- 
ual business. 

Last year the combined ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned 
and of underwriting expenses to 


premiums written amounted to 99.7 
per cent for companies doing group 
business and to 94.9 per cent for 
companies writing individual acci- 

Continued on page 68 


1951 and 1952 Accident & Health Aggregates—Ordinary 
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Source: THE SPECTATOR'S 1953 Accident Insurance Register 
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dent and health. During 1951 the 
figure was 101.1 per cent for the 
group companies and 93.8 per cent 
for individual. 

For the companies writing group 
accident and health coverages in 
1952, the ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums earned amounted to 
86.4 per cent as compared to 86.6 
per cent in 1951 and the ratio of 


underwriting expenses to premiums 
written dropped from 14.4 per cent 
in 1951 to 13.3 per cent in 1952. 
SPECTATOR statisticians pointed out 
that the more favorable expense 
ratio is due in part to manage- 
ment’s holding down expenses but 
that the major cause is the impres- 
sive growth in premiums written. 


Loss Ratio Higher 
In individual accident and health, 
the life and property companies 
had a loss ratio of 51.4 per cent in 
1952, against 50.1 per cent in 1951. 
The underwriting expense ratio in 


this class of business was slightly 
improved—43.5 per cent in 19/2 
against 43.7 per cent in 1951. 

Once more, group accident and 
health insurance enjoyed the great- 
est growth, jumping from $854,- 
023,940 in 1951 to $1,027,823,064 
in 1952, a gain of 20.3 per cent. 
Individual accident and health pre- 
miums increased 15.6 per cent from 
$740,460,676 in 1951 to $856,176,- 
660 in 1952. 

Group premium volume is now 
54.6 per cent of the total, compared 
with 45.4 per cent for individual 
accident and health. Last year the 











1952 Direct Premium Writings in All Propertyn 


HE accompanying table 

presents THE SPECTA- 
TOR’s first release of the 
1952 direct premiums writ- 
ten for 25 states and the 
District of Columbia on a 
state by state and regional 
basis. The table shows 13 
lines of insurance written 
by all stock mutual and re- 
ciprocal companies operat- 
ing in these states. The 
accident and health cata- 
gories include accident and 
health writings of all life 
insurance companies writ- 
ing these lines of insur- 
ance. 

The last column of the 
table gives the per cent of 
increase in total direct 
premiums written over 
1951. This enables the ob- 
server to compare the rate 
of growth of one particular 
state with another. 
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State Accident 
and & Health Grow Workmen’ s hato 
Region Extended | Ocean Inland |& Non-Can. | Accident ‘ ‘lit 
Fire. Coverage | Marine Marine A &H | @ Health| tion Liabili y 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ))' 
NEW ENGLAND 
Connect icut 29,077, 533| 7,103,733] 693,403| 4,031,432| 32,535, 450/22, 593, 357/21, 741, 499/10, 156, jc! 928 
Ma ine 14, 284,523] 813,185] 322, 693] 1,160,028] 6,461,529] 4,536,976) 3, 113,709] 1, 104," }4 4% 
Mas sachuset ts 62, 148, 576] 11, 469, 611] 4, 408, 175] 9,240,981] 64,345, 011/35, 938, 077/56, 225, 045 13, 700, app)? 826 
New Hampshire 9, 718, 953] 1,508,083] 87,469] 801,235] 9,322, 646] 3, 160,652| 3,510,209) 1, 153, pee 
Rhode Island 10, 216, 240] 2,153,022] 371,738] 1,382,975] 11,088,605) 2, 156,693] 7,354,582] 1,461,°. ape 
Vermont 6,773, 747| 694,712] 30,012] 501,094] 1,849,903| 2,814,381] 1,925,084| 62,7 4’ 84 
. 6, 197 
District of Col.} 5,153, 731] 1, 148,483] 240,913] 1,601,024| 6,343,449] 3,884,525] 4,962,489 2,628, Fee 
Mary land 28,539, 733| 4,598, 821]1,071,355| 3,419,724] 23,053, 722/11, 482, 984/13, 153,444 | 4, 119, 1 ee 
Pennsylvania 107, 162, 198/21, 756, 848]5, 845, 960| 15, 982, 079 |148, 487, 912/74, 050, 897/52, 286, 377 |20, 308,597" 
SOUTH EAST 834, 141 
Arkansas 14, 320,064 4,603,900] 115,111] 2,381,350] 7,101,276] 4,218,208] 6, 851,578 1,423, p00 
Florida 28, 247, 021 116, 086, 254/ 1, 943, 647] 4,980,319| 33, 004, 724| 7, 726, 712/19, 807,518 | 7,068, po 
Kentucky 25, 619,532] 6,093,859] 647,105] 2,072,878| 15,487,728] 7, 727, 850/11,481,509| 2, 558, 01 ie ese 
Tennessee 27, 562, 106| 6,227,695] 869,069] 3,638,111] 24,673, 591/13, 524, 950] 10, 862,501| 3, 272.98 op 
West Virginia 18, 748,438] 2,126,961] 343,253] 1,745,260] 15,628, 773/10,024,730|  110,097| 1,836,399" 
CENTRAL or $533, 644 
Illinois 101, 200, 320 |29, 201, 651] 4, 404, 136] 27, 203, 858 |115, 959, 719] 81, 871, 309/55, 241, 861 |29, 76200 — 
Michigan 68, 205, 526 |15, 071, 432] 1, 997,049] 9,575,017 |118, 474, 375 |71, 191, 109]36, 116, 296 |10, 461, page 
Minnesota 30, 775, 586| 8,880,983] 433,522] 5,481, 854 | 19, 835,528 |19,351, 615 |17,489,090| 6, 605, xP" 
64 792, 706 
Colorado 13, 784, 253] 4,519,445] 45, 749] 2,482,420] 9,451,774] 5,096,808] 7,213,263 | 2,502, oo 
Montana 1, 744, 209] 1,370, 433 36, 232 636,938| 4,589,446) 1,650,263] 2, 164,511 1, 246, 97 pt 
North Dakota 7, 068, 344] 2,145, 794 6, 128 621, 866| 7,382, 106 753, 818 8,589| 5, ane: 
South Dakota 6, 156,913| 2,550,657} 3,190] 735,004| 5,127,940] 1,811,022] 1,791,845) 782,82 02, 414 
Utah 6,144,254] 718,759] 13,114] 686,633| 3,083,309| 3,697,781| 1,801,106) 826,044" 
SOUTH WEST « wiht, 3 
Arizona 9,481, 968] 1,344,680] 12,029] 1,444,096] 4,433,245] 3,116,844) 232,550) 1,565, 
FAR WEST 57735, 67 
Nevada 2,973,088] 425,143] 10,168] 356,914] 1,207,595] 896,946 10,704} 5%, 506, 525 
Oregon 29, 136, 691] 2,247,595] 1, 249, 915| 3,927,366] 10,829,459] 6,946,240] 2,945,399) 3, 452 014, 522 
Washington 32, 855, 038] 2,775,181]5, 851,470] 4,475,521| 14,363, 441/12, 442,312] 1,032, 097| 5,972)” 
* Source - 1953 Spectator Insurance By States. ——— 
At 
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comparable figures were 53.6 per 
cent for group and 46.4 for individ- 
ual. Disability laws in three states 
(California, New Jersey and New 
York) continued to play a major 
role in the growth of group acci- 
dent and health premiums as did 
continuing prosperity, high employ- 
ment and plant expansion in indus- 
try. 

Life insurance companies con- 
tinued to account for the major 
portion of the accident and health 
volume during 1952. The premiums 
written by life companies amounted 
to $1,141,536,527, or 60.5 per cent 


of the total, while those written by 
fire and casualty companies were 
$742,463,197 or 39.5 per cent of 
the total. In 1951, life companies 
accounted for 59.7 per cent of the 
aggregate while property compa- 
nies accounted for 40.3 per cent. 


Group A & H Leads 


The Accident Insurance Register 
also shows the percentage break- 
down of earned premiums by indi- 
vidual lines of business as follows: 
group accident and health, 56.1 per 
cent; accident and health, 21.3 per 
cent; hospital and medical expense, 


12.5 per cent; accident only, 6.5 
per cent; and non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health, 3.6 per cent. 

The accident and health com- 
panies are now sounder than ever 
before with assets of $8,629,919,- 
674, compared with assets of $7,- 
820,368,941 in 1951. This is a gain 
of 10.4 per cent. Liabilities of the 
514 companies increased from $5,- 
186,003,980 in 1951 to $5,783,413,- 
252 in 1952, a gain of 11.5 per cent 
while surplus to policyholders rose 
from $2,634,364,961 in 1951 to $2,- 
846,506,422 in 1952, a gain of 8.0 
per cent. 





ertyines For 25 States and District of Columbia 





























Property Percent 
Auto Damage | Fidelity of 
| Auto Property | Auto Phys. other & All other Total Increase 
Sezer iitity Damage | Damage | than Auto| Surety | Lines | All Lines jover 1951 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % 

NEW ENGLAND 
110,158, p< 1 928] 11,470, 136] 20, 285, 926)1, 676,275; 2,515,827] 4, 754, 859/202, 735, 624 18 Connecticut 
1, 184," RS, 464) 3,933,150} 7,343,657] 313,175 931, 968 988,951) 51,487, 906 10 Maine 
13, 700! 5 109, 326}37, 186,363) 37, 026, 066) 2,293,531] 5,942,639] 9, 996, 211/416, 630, 072 14 Massachusetts 
1, 153, ’ 0, 829) 2,423,236; 4,571,203} 207,136 581,486 727, 878) 43,284,353 9 New Hampshire 
1, 461;5. Kel, 712| 3,048,484) 7,102,524) 522,918 883,101} 1,558,253] 54,922, 775 13 Rhode Island 
622," 879, 684} 1,609,154} 3,878,388] 132,021 362, 047 375,672] 24,448,171 18 Vermont 
MIDDLE EAST 
2, 629," aa6, 197) 3,182,654) 8,256,244) 354,227] 2,275,221] 1,722,106) 47, 900,620 13 District of Col. 
4, 119, 1% 488, 200 11, 810,326] 23, 160, 179] 1,330,522] 3,479,993] 3,518, 273/151, 926, 422 19 Maryland 
20, 308, 5 714, 720| 47, 434, 431/100, 148, 722] 6, 900, 251/12, 054, 360/ 17, 230, 120; 706, 423, 474 17 Pennsylvania 
SOUTH EAST 
1,423,% $834, 141| 2,921,459} 15,840,302] 454,692] 1,727,821] 1,349,037] 69,142,271 2 Arkansas 
7, 068, 1 240, 151/12, 102, 160] 33, 593, 609] 1, 639, 854] 4,323,739] 9,092, 018/200, 855, 828 22 Florida 
2, 558, 01 576, 907| 7,005,032] 22,467,429] 994,223] 2,998,975) 4,025, 237/121, 756, 281 9 Kentucky 
3, 272,98 457,044) 9,190,678] 25,361,313] 1,081,005] 3,291,571) 3,053, 315/151, 065, 930 10 Tennessee 
1, 836,3 875, 259] 5,503,996] 16,325, 251 821,691] 1,278,180] 1,491,621) 85, 850, 860 ll West Virginia 
CENTRAL 
29, 162, 0 533, 644/43, 571, 123 | 102, 787, 651/5, 307, 463 | 12, 099, 209/ 28, 630, 755/726, 774, 700 9 Illinois 
32,456,521] 81,318, 422/3, 038,079 6, 674, 718} 10,329, 183 | 507, 934, 397 ll Michigan 
12, 724, 091| 25, 729, 159] 1,694,310] 3, 876, 038) 11, 652, 821/191, 735, 776 9 Minnesota 
NORTH WEST 
5, 600, 204] 17,632,087] 684,542] 2,188,940) 3,513,456) 83,508, 295 ll Colorado 
7} 2,071,289] 8,386,065) 331,675 850, 208] 2,236, 806) 38,209, 516 13 Montana 
| 1,588,422] 5,679,688] 245, 608 627,070} 2,775,446) 32, 772,524 10 North Dakota 
| 1,813,807] 6,894,590} 263,973] 1,071,920) 3,783,842) 36,214, 887 8 South Dakota 
2,437,932} 8,489,104) 237,341 839, 889 618,576] 34,256, 861 14 Utah 
SOUTH WEST 
f 3,141,099] 10,423,144] 472,874] 1,356,948] 2,117,665) 46,361, 160 32 Arizona 
FAR WEST 
959,760} 3,386,664) 142, 733 524,044 354,929] 13,598, 891 23 Nevada 
1506, 525 10, 190, 462] 21, 082, 710] 2, 964,908] 2, 288, 206] 2, 888, 864| 117, 636,400 12 Oregon 
014,522 12, 440, 561/ 31, 283,651] 1, 725, 882] 4,407,722] 4,779, 793} 155, 420,393 12 Washington 
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The source of this ma- 
terial is the 1953 Insur- 
ance By States which is 
published annually by THE 
SPECTATOR. This _ publi- 
cation gives a complete 
breakdown by lines of di- 
rect premiums written and 
direct losses paid by all 
companies operating in the 
48 states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. 

In the November statis- 
tical issue, THE SPECTATOR 
will present a complete 
state and regional coverage 
of all lines of insurance 
written. This will include 
both property and life in- 
surance companies and will 
enable the reader to receive 
an accurate picture of any 
particular phase of insur- 
ance that is of interest. 
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Spectator Inspects... 


Continued from page 17 


staff of 45 takes care of the site. 
As the day of the race draws closer, 
thousands of additional workers are 
hired to perform the myriad tasks 
necessary. 


Large Safety Patrol 


One of the largest groups hired— 
and the one of most interest to our 
insurance readers—is the safety 
patrol of 1,200 men who supplement 
an official force of 350 policemen 
and 250 firemen, all guided by 
Safety Director Joseph Quinn, who 
has the tremendous responsibility 


of seeing that the events of the day 
go well. 

Members of the patrol are se- 
lected carefully through interviews 
with a group of Assistant Safety 
Directors. These officials are all 
highly trained in personnel and en- 
gineering fields and require each 
applicant to meet a set of rigid re- 
quirements. 

Operations of the safety patrol 
begin several weekends before the 
big race. On those days, the racing 
cars are being put through fast 
time trials—usually faster than the 
average speeds of the final race— 
and a large number of spectators 
come to watch events. With an eye 
to complete protection, race officials 
use these time trials as an excellent 
opportunity to train the entire staff 
in measures to protect both drivers 
and spectators on Memorial Day. 





Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (April) 


(000,000 Omi tted) 


Acquired Held Net Change 























~~ — nm Holdin 
Type of Investzent Apr. Apr. 440. 4%. Apr.3@ r.30 star. 1s 
om 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 2 to Apr.1953 
Government. .....cseesceees GD. Brccccccccece $299 $436 $1,092 $1,329 $10,089 $10, 737 $+26 
Canada, .....++++ eve eee 3 3 718 852 -7 
Other... ..eceees eee 1 ese 2 22 23 eee 
State, Provincial, Local..U. S......seeees 15 9 77 35 1,189 1,093 +11 
Canada. .......+++ 10 17 52 47 646 599 +6 
Other. ...sseeeee eee coe eee eee 2 2 eee 
Werld Bamh. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece eee eee eee 3 129 96 -1 
RASISERE, ccccccccccccccess B.cacteccocce 16 19 86 109 3,522 3,322 +10 
Poreign.....++++ eoe® eos eee eee 38 42 eee 
Public Utility........+++. GD. Brccccccccece 52 81 265 311 11,764 11,080 +37 
Foreign.......++ 2 1 14 6 392 366 +2 
CERO cccccsccccccccccccce DZ. Brcccccccccce 322 286 1,086 1,122 13,812 11,785 +142 
Pore ign. ...+++++ 23 19 74 32 560 368 +22 
TOTAL..... 739 869 2,749 2,999 42,883 40,365 +248 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Railroad, ....cccceveercees U. S.ccccccccess 1 1 1 95 86 
Poreign. ....++++ eee eee eos eee eee eee eee 
Public Utility....s.esee0. U. Brccccccscccs 13 4 36 24 637 577 +12 
Foreign......+++ eee eee coe eee eee eee eee 
OCR. occcccvccccccccccccs De Brccccccecccce 1 3 ll 9 785 803 -2 
Poreign.......++ 1 ee 1 eee 2 1 +1 
TOTAL. 15 8 “ss Ke 1,519 1,467 +11 
COMMON STOCKS 
RALLTOAd... ce cccesesecsees DB. Brccccccccese 1 1 1 32 30 +1 
Foreign......... ees eos eee eee eee coe eee 
Public Utility.......sss-. DT. Brccccceccccce 3 3 12 10 213 182 +2 
Poreign......... eee eee eee eee cee eee eee 
CCROF. cccccccesccccccccecs DW. Brccccccccece 5 4 23 20 490 447 +3 
Poreign......+.+. ee ° eee eee 1 1 ose 
TOTAL..... 9 7 x 31 7% 660 +6 
WORTGAGES 
PAF, cc ccccccccccesesseses WA, cocccccceccce eee eee ees eee 26 28 eee 
GREP. ccccccccece 45 “4 171 147 1,732 1,555 +25 
TEER, ccccccccccccccceeDMeccccocccccce 15 66 312 277 5,745 5,402 +16 
VAs coccccccceses 27 45 106 205 3,463 3,272 +18 
Other... .cccccses 224 181 859 699 10,931 9,751 +113 
TOTAL..... 371 325 «61,448 1,328 21,897 20,008 +172 
REAL ESTATE 
Company Used...ecsesscvccecccccecccceseces 2 2 5 5 410 380 
Imvestment..cscccessceeees Residential..... 1 1 3 4 451 355 +1 
Commercial...... 19 12 42 67 1,013 877 +16 
OREF. occcccccccccoccccece FR, coccccccece eee ee eee 17 21 eee 
Non-Farm. ......- eee 1 1 1 27 29 ove 
TOTAL. 2 16 51 77 «#61,918 1,02 +21 
PERRET BOMB. cc ccccccccccccccccccocecccecce 41 45 182 184 2,756 2,621 +14 
TIIITITITITLILTI LITT xxx xxx xxx xxx 933 982 -2 
GEER AGTETG, ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccece xxx xxx xxx XxX 2,044 1,839 -53 
TOTAL. o esses Coccccccccccccccccccccoccs $1, 203 $1, 271 $4,515 $4,653 $74,686 $69,604 +391 
Totals 


Totals for U. S. companies onpenaoes on basis of reports from life insurance compsnies represent ing 


97% of all assets. The amoun 


Tota). 


s shown represent book values for a]) items except Other Assets and 
Net change in foidines for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a 


particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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On the day of the race, many 
special emergency facilities are pro- 
vided to make more effective the 
work of the safety patrol. Eighteen 
wreckers and crane hoisters are on 
hand to move damaged cars. Twelve 
ambulances are stationed about the 
grounds to serve either spectators 
or race participants. Seven first aid 
tents in different portions of the 
area are manned by 100 medical 
workers. 

Largest of the medical facilities 
at the Speedway that day is a full 
hospital with 250 doctors, nurses, 
and other attendants. Headed by 
Dr. C. B. Bohner, this hospital is 
so well equipped that even surgical 
operations can be performed right 
there if needed. In fact, during this 
year’s race one of the drivers was 
overcome by the heat as he came 
from the track, and in the hospital 
doctors were able to open his chest 
and massage his heart in an effort 
to revive him. 

All of these safety and medical 
facilities influence the insurance 
picture of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way on the day of the “big race.” 
There are also other protective 
measures which are _ important. 
Ranging over the 483 acres which 
comprise the Speedway grounds are 
inspectors from the Indiana State 
Board of Health, representatives 
from the State Excise Department, 
the U. S. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, the FBI, and the State Fire 
Marshal’s office, all interested in 
their protective specialties. 


20,000 Cars 


But on the day of the race, all of 
these helpers are needed. About 5 
a.m., traffic starts moving into the 
Speedway. Twenty to twenty-five 
thousand cars move into—and later 
out of—the infield around which the 
track runs. After 9 a.m. cars enter- 
ing the infield have to use the six 
tunnels under the track. 

Because of the size and special 
problems of this movement of ve- 
hicles, an amazing traffic control 
system has been developed. The 
heart of the system is in the Pagoda 
which stands six stories high in 
the infield near the starting line 
for the race. In this building, of- 
ficials are in direct touch with an 
Indiana State Police airplane which 
cruises over a 25-mile radius watch- 
ing for any trouble developing along 
the roads leading to the Speedway. 
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From the Pagoda officials also com- 
municate with 132 traffic control 
stations and an Army mobile walkie- 
talkie unit to prevent jams before 
they start. 


Safety Aids Tested 


When the layman thinks of an 
auto race, his mind usually runs to 
visions of death and destruction. 
Yet, the Indianapolis Speedway, 
under the direction of such com- 
petent officials as Tony Hulman, 
owner of the track, Wilbur Shaw, 
president of the Speedway organiza- 
tion, James Lamb, secretary of the 





James Lamb, Board Sec'y 


Automobile Association of Amer- 
ica’s Contest Board which sponsors 
the race, and Alfred Bloemker, pub- 
lic relations director, has pioneered 
in many automotive safety meas- 
ures. Such accepted aids to driving 
as rear view mirrors and hydraulic 
brakes were actuaily tested first at 
the Speedway. 

Each suceeding year, Speedway 
officials add to their safety precau- 
tions. For drivers in distress there 
are trained men to make repairs, ex- 
tinguish fires, and extricate acci- 
dent victims. Drivers’ uniforms 
now are treated with a special flame- 
resistant fluid. 

And they have not forgotten in- 
surance. All possible risks and haz- 
ards are covered. For the racing 
drivers, they and the car owners 
contribute to pay about $19 for the 
driver’s policy through the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company in Chi- 
cago. All AAA officials who are at 
the Speedway on race day also pay 
nominal fees for coverage. 
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Spectator coverage for the Speed- 
way is handled by Zurich General 
Accident and Liability Insurance 
Co., Ltd., through their agent David 
R. Bronson Inc. The general liabil- 
ity insurance is written on an an- 
nual basis in order to cover the 
existence hazard of the track dur- 
ing the off-season as well as a golf 
course located nearby. Since the 
insured provides a medical staff and 
operates a complete hospital on the 
grounds, the insurance coverage ex- 
cludes immediate medical and sur- 
gical expenses incurred on race 
days. One unusual exposure covered 
is that of the many autos borrowed 
or rented by the Speedway for use 
by track officials. 

For the insurance company, the 
greatest liability hazard is that of 
a catastrophe, resulting from a 
grandstand collapse or a panic in 
the crowd. Therefore, the carrier 
requires a thorough inspection of 
the track twice a year to uncover 
any conditions which might cause 
such an accident. Naturally, for the 
race track itself, the AAA main- 


tains a strict safety inspection plan. 

On race day itself, Zurich con- 
ducts an on-the-spot inspection. An 
engineer is assigned to examine the 
structure of the grandstands while 
they are fully loaded. If he finds any 
weak spots, he reports direct to 


- Track Superintendent Clarence 


Cagle to make any changes neces- 
sary. At the same time, another en- 
gineer is stationed at the Speed- 
way’s hospital. His duties are to 
record and report on any injuries 
treated there which could indicate 
new hazards developing in the 
grandstands. 


Safety Plus Insurance 


In short, from where we sit it 
looks as if all safety principles pos- 
sible have been applied at the In- 
dianapolis Speedway to _ protect 
drivers, their crewmen, and the 
thousands of spectators. The Speed- 
way and its management are a fine 
example of what can be done 
through safety measures and com- 
plete insurance coverage for the 
protection of all concerned. 


| REINSURANCE COMPANY} 


of Zurich, Switzerland 
Organized 1863 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, ESTABLISHED 1910 


United States Manager 
J. K. BATTERSHILL, INC. 
J. K. Battershill, President 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
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A VIRTUAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


1. COMPANY REPORTS 


400 pages of revealing commen- 
tary on American and Canadian 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, fraternals, assessments, 
and Accident and Health car- 
riers. Expert evaluation of com- 
pany’s worth. 


2. COMPENDIUM 


In 300 pages, the Compendium 
analyzes in detail the financial 
standing, underwriting results, 
and policy exhibits of 573 life 
companies. Shows assets, liabil- 
ities, surplus, change in surplus 
over prior year—a total of 130 
items. 


3. AGGREGATES 


Shows income, disbursements, 
assets, liabilities, new business, 
terminations, and insurance in 
force for the entire industry, 
Aggregates also traced over a 
period of ten years and the in- 
crease (or decrease) given. 


4. COMPANY HISTORY 


Traces 10 year financial and 
underwriting record of each 
company. Almost 200 pages of 
significant historical data essen- 
tial to any one who would know 
the background of life insur- 
ance. Shows for a decade. 20 
items. 


5. FRATERNAL DIRECTORY 


This section shows, by state, the 
fraternal association, location 
and name of president and sec- 
retary. Approximately 400 asso- 
ciations shown. The book also 
gives income, expense, financial 
and insurance account data. 


6. ASSESSMENT SECTION 


For each assessment association, 
the LIFE YEAR BOOK gives 
the name of the association, 
year of organization, location, 
name of president and name of 
secretary. 13 financial and un- 
derwriting items shown for each 
association. 


7. RETIRED COMPANIES 


The one and only complete 
directory of companies which 
have merged, failed, retired, or 
have been reinsured. Goes back 
to the beginning of life insur 
ance in the United States. 


8. REAL ESTATE & MORT- 
GAGE LOANS BY STATES 


A state-by-state tabulation which 
shows for each company the real 
estate owned (including home 
office valuation) and mortgage 
loans outstanding. Both mort- 
gages and real estate broken 
down as to farm and non-farm. 


9. ACC.-HEALTH BY STATES 


A complete geographical break- 
down of life and casualty com- 
panies’ underwriting results in 
Accident and Health. This val- 
uable new section gives direct 
writings and direct losses paid 
for five classes of A & H. 


10. LIFE BY STATES 


Here is a state-by-state account 
of writings of each group, in- 
dustrial and ordinary company 
as well as the state total. Also 
gives national and Canadian 
totals. Five significant items 
shown for each company in 
each state. 






THE SPECTATOR 


| 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


in One 


TO ANSWER ALL 
YOUR QUESTIONS 
on LIFE INSURANCE 


Is the company sound? 

What is its history? 

What is its reserve basis? 

What is the size of the average policy? 
What is the ratio of surplus to life reserve? 


These and countless other questions are 
answered for you in detail in the pages 
of the new LIFE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK. Published annually by THE 
SPECTATOR since 1873, this 1100 page 
book is more complete than ever before. 
At the request of leading life insurance 
executives and producers we have incor- 
porated much new data. It now leaves no 
question unanswered on... 


* The financial and operating record 
of each legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany or accident and health carrier, 
and... 


* The overall operations of the life and 
accident and health fields. 


Indeed, the LIFE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK is a virtual encyclopedia of essen- 
tial insurance data, consisting of ten indi- 
vidual books! Each is a complete study 
in itself. 


See how THE SPECTATOR LIFE YEAR 
BOOK can help you. Write today for 
descriptive circular. 


SEND THIS FORM TODAY 


| Send me at once complete details of the new SPECTATOR 
| LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK. 


_ Name 


Company 


Caw ... om ee . State 
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Property Companies... 


Continued from page 25 


620,958 on December 31, 1951, a 
gain of 10.2 per cent. 

Assets of fire and casualty com- 
panies stood at $16,259,906,896 in 
1952, as against $14,503,896,938 in 
1951, a gain of 12.1 per cent. The 
book points up the important part 
played by property companies in 
the growth of American industry. 
During 1952, the fire and casualty 
insurers’ stock portfolios aggre- 
gated $4,386,361,238, whereas in 
1951 the figure had been $3,913,- 
833,454, a gain of 12.1 per cent. 
Though government bonds amounted 
to $5,854,491,643 in 1952, they had 
increased only 6.8 per cent from 
the $5,479,740,740 held in 1951. 


Comparative Data 


In addition to giving a valuable 
picture of the entire fire and cas- 
ualty industry, the Year Book, also 
shows the figures for stock com- 
panies as compared to other types 
of carriers. Premiums written for 
the various types of organizations, 
as taken from the Year Book, fol- 
low: 


1952 1951 

Percent Percent 

of total of total 
Stocks 75.0 75.1 
Mutuals 21.5 21.8 
Reciprocals & Lloyds 3.5 3.1 
100.0 0 100.0 


The Year Book also analyzes in 
detail the results in individual lines 
of business. Items covered include 
direct premiums, reinsurance as- 
sumed and ceded, losses paid and 
others for each line. Pure fire ac- 
counted for 16.2 per cent of the 
total! business during 1952, whereas 
in 1951 it had accounted for 20.7 
per cent. On the other hand, auto 
liability jumped from 14.4 per cent 
of the total in 1951 to 17.4 per cent 
of the total in 1952. 


Multiple Lines Record 


While the continuing develop- 
ment of multiple line underwriting 
May cause some confusion, it can 
also mean a healthy expansion of 
Premium volume because of the en- 
try of fire companies into casualty 
lines and vice versa. It certainly 
Will mean better service to the 
Policyholder, who wants all-around 
protection from one source. The 
Year Book contains a complete 
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record of the results of multiple 
line underwriting by company and 
by line. 


Five Year Record 


In addition it shows in detail the 
financial and underwriting results, 
comparative for five years, of each 
insurer. The book’s new Factual 
Financial Appraisals, alphabetical 
keys to a company’s soundness, 
cover financial structure, liquidity 
and loss paying ability—considered 





by Spectator statistical experts the 
three most important phases of or- 
ganizational analysis. As may be 
expected, companies with favorable 
ratings continued, for the most part, 
to hold those ratings, in view of 
the generally improved industry 
conditions. However, others, with 
doubtful liquidity or loss paying 
ability, deserve closer scrutiny. Big- 
ness is certainly not essential to 
soundness, Spectator statisticians 
point out, though it does play a 
part. 








WHICH POWER MOWER? 
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Whether you go for the reel thing or belong to the rotary club— 
the big item in choosing a power lawnmower is the lay of the 
land. Weeds or putting green—if you match the mower to the 
job at hand you cut your troubles in half. A difficult chore 


becomes pleasant exercise. 


Because .. . above all. 


. you have POWER working for you. 


So it is with group insurance—match the plan to the job at 
hand and the rest comes easy. You can do it with Zurich. 
Individually tailored programs meet the need whether it’s group 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 





ID SPA TPHRALERTTY 


SS TU RICH: 


AMERICAN 














MEDICAL, SURGICAL OR POLIO 


alone or in combination. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 


135 S$. LASALLE ST., 


And .. . above all . . . you have 
POWER working for you. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








Judgment Helps... 


Continued from page 15 


was to be used and how to use it 
were matters of judgment. And the 
only final determinant of the cor- 
rectness of the Commissioner’s 
rates will be the 1952 experience. 


Losses in Excess 


During the 24 years, 1927 to 
1950, inclusive—for which the vari- 
ous Massachusetts Commissioners 
have made rates—the incurred 
losses have exceeded the provision 
made for them in the rates in 14 
years, while the provision has ex- 
ceeded the losses in 10. The largest 
percentage by which losses ex- 
ceeded provision for them was 31, 
in 1928: the largest by which pro- 
vision exceeded losses was 28.8, in 


1942. The experience for the en- 
tire period shows an excess of 
losses over provision of 5.6 per 
cent. 

I see no reason to change the 
opinion that I expressed to the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in 1936, 
that approval or promulgation of 
rates by state insurance depart- 
ments carries with it some tendency 
toward inadequate rates. This sit- 
uation “does not result from a de- 
sire to make or approve inadequate 
rates, but probably rather from a 
feeling that the department must 
be in a position to defend the rates 
to the insuring public (and their 
highly vocal political representa- 
tives). Consequently, conjectural 
or projection factors are ruled out 
—and little or no provision can be 
made for expected developments 
which are not to be repetitions of 
the past. If the department spon- 
sors a set of rates, it lays itself as 


well as the rates open to attack. 





STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


MORTALITY TABLES 


Eighty-three cities listed with their total deaths, rates, and 
deaths from homicide, suicide, automobile accidents and acci- 
dents in the home. Below are grouped five cities with lowest 
and highest death rates in each category. Starting on page 75 
is the alphabetical listing of the cities and their figures. (Based 


on 1951 totals.) 


LOWEST MORTALITY RATES 








Cause of Position Position Position Position Position 
Death No, 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 

Homicide City Ottawa, Ontario Edmonton, Alberta Windsor, Onterio Reading, Pa. Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Population 202, 045 148, 861 120,049 108, 824 100,976 
Deaths 1 1 1 1 
Rate 4 -6 8 9 1.0 

Suicide City Memphis, Tenn. Hamilton, Ontario CharJotte, NW. C. Camden, N.J. Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Population 395, 699 196,246 134, 042 124,320 100,976 
Deaths 13 7 6 6 5 
Rate 3.2 3.5 4.4 4.8 4.9 

By Automobile City Calgary, Alberta Akron, Ohio Waterbury, Conn. Yemphis, Tenn. Hartford, Conn. 
Population 129, 060 273,189 104,777 395, 699 177, 675 
Deaths 4 18 30 
Rate 3.0 6.5 6.6 7.5 8.4 


Accidents in Homes City 


Calgary, Alberta Mami} ton, 
129, 060 196, 


Ontario 
246 


Baton Rouge, La. 
123,957 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
100, 976 


Windsor, Ontario 
120,049 











Population 
Deaths 9 14 9 9 
Rate 6.9 7.1 7.2 8.9 9.1 
Cause of Position Position Position Position Position 
Death No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Homicide City Montgomery, Ala. Chattanooga, Tenn. Mobile, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. Houston, Tex. 
Population 105, 098 130, 333 127, 151 331,314 596, 163 
Deaths 36 41 35 8s 127 
Rate 4.2 31.4 27.5 25.6 21.3 
Suicide City San Prancisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore, Tacoma, Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Population 760, 753 462,440 373, 628 142,975 1,957,692 
Deaths 183 97 7 28 380 
Rate 24.0 20.9 29.6 19.5 19.4 
By Automobile City Plint, Mich. Camden, N.J. Tacoma, Wash. Phoenix, Ariz. Youngstown, Ohio 
Population 162,800 124, 320 142, 975 206,818 167, 643 
Deaths 47 51 37 
Rate 44.8 37.8 35.6 “4.7 34.5 
Accidents in Homes City Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. Indianapolis, Ind. Youngstown, Ohio New Haven, Conn. 
Population 243, 718 802, 178 427,173 167, 643 164, 443 
Deaths 117 294 150 38 55 
Rate 48.0 36.6 35.1 34.5 33.4 
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“It is only natural that a depart 
ment should show more hospitality 
to downward than upward revisions 
of rates and that it should feel that 
it must have definite evidence of 
insurance costs to justify its ac. 
tions.” 


Not Judgment Alone 


I do not have such faith in the 
reasonableness and ability of in- 
surers that I should leave insurance 
prices entirely in their hands. I be- 
lieve that any exercise of judgment 
in determining probable losses js 
subject to “some special human 
interest or bias.” The use of judg- 
ment is necessary; to the extent 
that it is necessary it should be ex- 
ercised under conditions from 
which, as far as possible, the ele- 
ment of bias has been removed. 
Judgment will always be fallible, 
but it will help greatly to realize 
what part is played by it, and what 
part by mathematical and statistical 
processes, in the prediction of 
losses, which are the major factor 
in the making of rates. 


New Light On Expenses 


Losses, once insurance is written, 
are largely outside the control of 
the insurer though in some lines it 
may do much to persuade and assist 
the insured in controlling them. 
Expenses are the direct result of 
the existence of insurance and rep- 
resent almost the entire cost to the 
public of maintaining the institv- 
tion of insurance. Yet it is only 
recently that a determined effort 
has been made in the non-life field 
to record with exactness and in de- 
tail expenses by nature and source. 
And not so long ago there had been 
no thought to relate provision for 
expenses to incidence of expense 
within a kind of insurance. It was 
assumed that expenses varied with 
losses. A percentage of the final 
rate was allowed, varying upward 
from the traditional 40 percent of 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
Now variations in expense provi 
sion by size of risk are common, 
and the emergence of group 2c¢i- 
dent and health insurance has it 
troduced a new concept of the & 
pense margin. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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Symptomatic of the broad, un- 
analyzed concept of expense is the 
frequent contention that, if ex- 
pense provision is to be reduced, an 
equal percentage reduction shall be 
applied to commissions and to other 
expenses, without regard to the 
necessity or value of the services 
covered by the two kinds of ex- 
pense. 


Question Raised 


Present conditions are causing 
increases in both losses and ex- 
pense, and if the expense provision 
remains a constant percentage, pro- 
vision for expense rises as provi- 
sion for losses rises. But there is 
an increasing tendency to question 
the validity of provision for ex- 
penses, as a whole and in detail. 
Insureds, particularly large in- 
sureds, are becoming better in- 
formed and more analytical in their 
approach to the composition of the 
premium dollar, the determination 
of which was so recently an esoteric 
rite in the hands of the high 
priests. Insureds will more and 
more want to know what they are 
getting for their contributions to 
expenses and whether what they 
are getting is worth the price. Jus- 
tification by traditional percent- 
ages is becoming less and less ef- 
fective. And taboos and slogans 
are not so effective in warding off 
competition as they once were. 


Expense Study Needed 


It behooves insurers carefully to 
examine their expense structure; 
to know what the expense for each 
class of service is; to be prepared 
to justify expenses as being in the 
interest of insureds, both to in- 
sureds and their insurance-depart- 
ment representatives; and to these 
ends to study methods of adjusting 
expenses to service needed and ren- 
dered. Not a little is to be learned 
from the practices of life insurance 
and of the unconventional inde- 
pendents. 

And now we come to the ques- 
tion of profit, or margin. I incline 
toward the latter word as an ac- 
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Deaths from Homicide, Suicide, Automobile 
Accidents, Home Accidents in 83 Leading Cities 
















































































Population | Total Automo- In the 
City and State Year (c) Deaths| Rate |Homicide/Rate|Suicide/Rate| biles |Rate| Home |Rate 
Akron, Ohio............ 1950 273, 199| 2-143] 784.4 11} 4.0 33} 12.0 $2111.77] 8 | aoe 
1951 : 2,159] 790.2 11] 4.0 27| 9.8 18} 6.5) 7 oe 
Albany, New York....... 1950 134.995| 1-964) 1,454.8 3] 2.2 4| 2.9 17) 12.5 24/17. 7 
1951 . 2, 200] 1,629.6 =F) ee 12| 8.8 28] 20.7 21/15.5 
Atlanta, Georgia....... 1950 331,314) 1932] 583.1 97| 29.2 28| 8.4 69| 20.8 83 | 25.0 
1951 . 2,031| 613.0 85| 25.6 44) 13.2 79|23.8 90|27.1 
Austin, Texas.......... 1950 131,604 913} 693.2 9| 6.8 1| 5.3 20) 15.1 : 7 
1951 . 1,007| 764.6 12] 9.1 9| 6.8 32/ 24.2 oe 
Baltimore, Maryland. ... 1950 949.708| 10-624) 1, 118.6 105| 11.0 102] 10.7 136} 14.3) 155 |16.3 
1951 . 10, 885 | 1, 146. 1 99 | 10.4 103} 10.8 162|17.0) 153/16.1 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 1950 837| 675.2 12] 9.6 6| 4.8 18|14.5 26 |20. 9 
1951; 125-957) 34] 672.8 6| 4.8 7| 5.6 2217.7 9| 7.2 
Boston, MasS........... 1950 901,444| 9» 250] 1, 154. 1 15| 1.8 87/10.8 116]14.4) 7 |... 
1951 ' 9,617/1, 119.9 13] 1.6 88 | 10.9 99/123; 7 |... 
Camden, New Jersey..... 1950 124 320 | 1, 800/|1, 447.8 7| 5.6 13/|10.4 40/32.1 a ee 
1951 ee | 1,765] 1,419.7 4| 3.2 6| 4.8 47/37.8; U |... 
Charlotte, N. C........ 1950 134,042| 1+367| 1,019.8 23| 17.1 10| 7.4 15| 11.1 28 |20.8 
1951 : 1, 428 | 1,065.3 13| 9.6 6| 4.4 24| 17.9 14|10.4 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 1950 130, 333 1, 389 | 1,065.7 20 /15.3 5| 3.8 28 | 21.4) a eee 
1951 ; 1, 442] 1, 106. 3 41/31.4 11] 8.4 19 | 14.5) a : 
| | 
GM, BEB a vicnccsces 1950} 5 620, 962| 37-279) 1,029.5 277| 7.6 384| 10.6 355) 9.8, 382) 11.7 
1951; “* 37, 388/ 1,032.5 255] 7.0 350| 9.6 407/112) 447/123 
Columbus, Ohio......... 1950 374.770| 3+838| 970.7 35| 9.3 19] 5.0 58/15. 4 75 |20.0 
1951) : 3, 748| 1,000.0 15| 4.0 41| 10.9 50|13.3)  94/25.0 
Dallas, Texas.......... 1950 459 go5| 4-255} 983.1 71/16. 4 43| 9.9 100/23.1| 77|17.7 
1951) ‘ 4,532/1, 047.1 79 | 18.2 33| 7.6 96/22. 1 91/21.0 
Dayton, Ohio...........1950 243,718 | 2+397| 983.5 26 | 10.6 25/10. 2 54/ 22.1 96 |39.3 
1951) ’ 2, 553 | 1,047.5 16| 6.5 36|14.7 70|28.7|  117/48.0 
Denver, Colorado....... 1950 415,786| 4 207/1,011.8 15| 3.6 80/19. 2 82/19.7} 7 |.. 
1951 , 4,341/1,044.0 12/ 2.8 82|19.7 82|17.7| 7 
Des Moines, Iowa....... 1950| 111,965 | 1+895/1, 064.8 7| 3.9 30/16.8 47 =¢ : ae 
1951 ; 1, 868 | 1,049. 6 7| 3.9 19 |10.6 29| 16. ae 
Detroit, Michigan...... 1950! 1 s46 090 | 15-396) 834.0 123| 6.6 166| 8.9 213/11.5|  266/14.4 
oe 16,024} 868.0 130| 7.0 153| 8.1 251/135) 269/145 
Duluth, Minnesota...... 1950 104,511 | 2310)1,253.4 tee lees 18 | 17.2) 13/12.4 T | ese 
1951 , 1, 272] 1,217.0 ay pees 15 |14. 3 31/29.6| 7 ees 
Fall River, Mass....... 1950 112.608 | 1+435}1, 274.3 Ee 7| 6.2) 6| 5.3) 35/31.0 
1951 . 1,467 | 1,302.7 ja 6] 5.3} 10) 8.8) 2320.4 
Flint, Michigan........ 1950 162,800| 1-616) 992.6 5/3 15 9.2 57/35. 0) 18 11.0 
1951 : 1,604] 985.2 6| 3.6 23 | 14.1! 73/44.8) 21/12.8 
| 
Fort Worth, Texas...... 1950| oq 7g7| 2245) 808.1 33/11.8 31/11.1) 42/15.1) 7 | te 
1951 ’ 2,315| 833.3 37 |13.3 23| 8.2 64/23.0, 0 ie 
Gary, Indiana.......... 1950 132,496 | 1+301| 981.9 13| 9.8 14/10. 5) 58/43.7, 0 ‘ 
1951 . 1, 355 |1, 022.6 23/17.3 14/10. 5) 39/29.4; J | ... 
Hartford, Conn......... 1950 177.675 | 1770) 996.2 7| 3.9 17] 9.5} 15) 8.4) 3921.9 
1951 ' 1,730} 973.6 5| 2.8 23 12.9 | 15; 8.4) 3921.9 
Houston, Texas......... 1950 506,163| 5415] 908.3 104 | 17.4 90]15.0; 7 | ...| O | os. 
1951 : 5,844| 980.2 127 | 21.3 72|12.0,  137/22.9, 111 /18.6 
Indianapolis, Indiana..1950| 457 173 | 4-894) 1, 145.6 34| 7.9 64|14.9|  105/24.5| 141/33.0 
1951 ’ 5,035 |1, 178.6 40| 9.3 48)11.2) 129 30.1 oat bas 
| | | 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 1950} o93 959 | 2408/1, 184.7 38 |18.6 2311.3! 70/34.4; 7 |. 
1951 ’ 2, 456 | 1, 208.3 30 | 14.7 31/15. 2) 37/18.2) 7 
Jersey City, N. J...... 1950} 390, 447 | 3+ 756/1,250.1 6| 1.9 20| 6.6 ie : ns 
1951 F 3,720 1, 238: 1 5| 1.6 25| 8.3 28) 9.3) Sess 
Kansas City, Kan.:..... 1950 129,583 | 1+ 604/1,237.8 10| 7.7 9| 6.9 7| 5.4 39 30.0 
1951 ; 1, 509 | 1, 164.5 10| 7.7 11/ 8.4 23/17.7; 42/32.4 
Kansas City, Mo........ 1950; 453 999 | 5589/1, 232.9 4810.5 39| 8.6 5812.7; UO | .e. 
1951 E 5, 730 | 1, 264.0 4910.8 33| 7.2 70|35.4; 8 | wo 
Long Beach, Calif...... 1950| 959 767 | 2.518) 1,004.1 4| 1.5 57|22.7| §2)20.7] 8 | oo 
1951 , | 2, 712| 1,081. 4 ‘ 2.3 43/17 1 49/19.5) 7 | «. 
Los Angeles, Calif..... 1950} 1 957 oni 20, 244 | 1,034. 1 83} 4.2 354/18. 1 373/19.1|  262)13.4 
1951; °° | 21,130/1,079.3 95| 4.9 380/19.4 362,18.5, 248/127 
Louisville, Kentucky...1950} 3¢¢ go99 | 4324) 1,172.1 46| 12.4 45/12. 1) 101) 27.3 73|19.7 
1951 | &, 187|1, 134.9 57/15.4 36| 9.7) 80/ 21.6 79 21.4 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 1950} 395 699 | 3,544] 995.6 40 |10. 1 20! 5.0) 38) 9.6 68 |17.1 
1951 ; 3,975 | 1,004.5 40/10.1 13| 3.2 30! 7.5 72/\18. 1 
, PiRiciscsscecen 1950] 249 o76 (2+ 454| 984.4 34/ 13.6 32|12.8 66 26. 4 28/11.2 
1951 ‘ 2,607 | 1,045. 8 33 13.2 35|14.0 78/31.2| 3413.6 
Milwaukee, Wisc........ 1950} g37 392 | 8-112] 958.9 12| 1.8 74/11.6 89| 13.9) 79//12.3 
1951 . 6,318| 991.2 17) 2.6 67/10 | 102/16. 0) 83/130 
| } 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 1950} 591 718 5+ 241/ 1,004.5 13 | 2.4 72|13.8 73| 13.9 82/15. 7 
1951 ' 5,206| 997.8 10} 1.9 48| 9.2 82/ 15.7 86 |16. 4 
PD, Wccscceseues 1950 497 451 | 1,366) 1,074.3 48 |37.7 13/10. 2 23| 18.0 28 |22.0 
1951 : 1,194] 939.0 35/27.5 13| 10.2 28/| 22.0 2116.5 
Montgomery, Ala........ 1950 611} 581.3 27/| 25.6 9| 8.5 14/ 13.3 17|16.1 
“i 1951 ie 787| 748.8 36|34.2 1413.3) 33/31.3; 0 
Nashville, Tenn........ 1950| 199, ¢99 2+044|1, 131.7 4223.2)  20/11.0/ 64|35.4) 7 
1951 . 1,982) 1, 097. 4 38 | 21.0 12| 6.6 51) 28. 2 a 
Newark, N. J....eceeees 1950} 443.090 | 5,126) 1,157.1 19| 4.2 59 13.3) 37| 8.3) 7 
1951 | 8, 161/1, 165.0 26| 5.8 39 "I 45 a a 
| 
New Bedford, Mass...... 1950 199.943 | 1, 1191/1, 092.2 soe] cee 14 12. 8| 7) 6.4) 7 | «se 
1951 , 1, 293| 1, 185.7 2) 1.8 8) 7.3) 10} 9.1 aio. 
New Haven, Conn........ 1950 2, 148] 1,306. 2 3) 1.8 21) 12.7) 32) 19.4 | 34. 
siden — = | 2, 261 | 1,374.9 ‘ 2.4 18 10.9) 24/ 14.5 Pe a 
New Orleans, La........ 1950 7,565 | 1,326. 1 36| 6.3 ee 102|17.8| 135) 23. 
: 1951 — 7,898) 1,384.5 54| 9.4 0 ‘sail 107) 18.7) 158) 27. 6 
ER, Civics cnsseves 1950, 198.601 | 1.549| 821.3 13| 6.8 20) 10.6] 11] 5.8) 0 | wee 
1951 ' 1,589} 842.5 11| 5.8 20} 10. 6) ® .< aes 
Oklahoma City, Okla....1950 2,086| 856.6 18| 7.3 22| 9.0 6) 10. 1 
1951}  2* 5°) 9’297] 910.4 22/ 9.0 24| 9.8 26| 11.4) 40/16, 4 














Deaths from Homicide, Suicide, Automobile 
Accidents and Accidents in the Home 
in 83 Leading Cities—continued 























Population} Total Automo-| In the 
City and State Year (Cc) Deaths | Rate /|Homicide|Rate|Suicide|Rate| biles | Rate| Home |Rate 
CR, Bis cs conctnees 1950 251.117] 714) 6825 9| 3.5 27/ 10.7 54 | 21.5 28} 11.1 
1951 . 1,743} 694.0 6| 2.3 18} 7.1 51 | 20.3 40/15.9 
Pasedena, Calif........ 1950 104,577} +325) 1,257. 4 3| 2.8 21/20.0 29 | 27.7 20/19. 1 
951 . 1,385 | 1,324.3 2| 1.9 16/15. 2 14 | 13.3 19/18. 1 
Paterson, N. J......... 1950 140,945| 1+866/1,323.9 6| 4.2 22/ 15.6 22 | 15.6 42/29. 7 
1951) : 1, 862/ 1,321.0 2) 1.4 18} 12.7 21/ 14.8 45/31.9 

Rent, Wh caccctostan 1950 | 111,523] 2+ 152/1, 032.9 5| 4.4 12/10.7 16 | 14.3 23/20.6 
1951 ; 1, 228 |1, 101.1 2) 1.7 8| 7.1 7| 6.2 24/215 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 1950| > 974.621) 24-846 /1, 197.6 130} 6.2 183} 8.8) 202] 9.7) 501/24.1 
— 25, 387 | 1, 223.6 131| 6.3 186} 8.9} 203/ 9.7) 510/24.5 

Portland, Oregon....... 1950 373, 628| # 161/1, 113.6 11} 2.9 64/17.1 90 | 24.0 70 | 18.7 
1951 . 4,488 |1, 201.1 9| 2.4 71|20.6| 104 | 27.8 82/21.9 

Providence, R, I....... 1950 248,000) 3» 255/1,312.5 5| 2.0 21) 8.4 35 | 14.1 i we 
1951 " 3, 262 |1, 315.3 3] 1.2 6| 2.4 24/ 9.6) 7 “ 

Renting, Piicccocsccess 1950 108,824| 1+ 204/1, 106.3 co 14/12.8 14 | 12.8 © Pasa 
1951 ' 1, 256 |1, 154. 1 1} .9 20/ 18.3 16 | 14.7 DW Fcas 

Richmond, Va........... 1950 230,310| 2» 692| 1,168.8 36 /15.6 41/17.8 56 | 24.3 © Disea 
1951 . 2, 693 | 1, 169.2 31/13. 4 18| 7.8 67 | 29.0 29/12.5 

Rochester, N. Y........ 1950 330,500, 3+952/1,195.7 2| .6 45/13.6 46 | 13.9 0 Fee 

1951 F 3,812/1, 153.4 4) 1.2 40/12.1 51/| 15.4 0 

Sacramento, Calif...... 1950 137,572} 1-475/1,072.1 12| 8.7 29/ 21.0 32 | 23.2 14/10. 1 
1951 . 1, 508 |1,096. 1 13} 2.1 19 |13.8 26 | 18.8 13] 9.4 

Sam Antonio, Texas.....1950 408,442) 3941) 964.8 45/11.0 45/11.0 92 | 22.5 76 | 18.6 
1951 . 4,075| 997.6 42/10. 2 31] 7.5 87 | 21.3 72|17.6 

San Diego, Calif....... 1950 334.387; 3-184) 952.1 16| 4.7 69 | 20.6 89 | 26.6 55 | 16.4 
1951) . 3,325} 994.3 15| 4.4 49/14.6| 107 | 31.9 53/15.8 
San Pranciseo, Calif...1950/ 169 755| 9, 510/1, 250.0 46| 6.0 232/30. 4 77 | 10.1 145|19.0 
1951 | : 9,773 |1, 284.6 39| 5.1 183/24.0) 108/141) 213/27.9 

Seattle, Wash.......... 950 | 462,440| 8+ 462/1, 397.3 22| 4.7 130/28. 1 111] 24.0} 137/29.6 
oa . 6, 504 |1, 425.9 11| 2.3 97 |20.9 65 | 14.0 136 |29.4 

Shreveport, La......... 1950; 199 14| 1-259] 975.0 29 |22.4 11} 8.5 27 | 20.9 32|24.7 
1951! . 1,268|} 982.0 19 |14.7 7| 5.4 30 | 23.2 16/12.3 

Spokane, Washington. ... 1950/ 160,473| 1997/1, 244.4 6| 3.7 25|15.5 32 | 19.9 52/32.4 
1951) ' 2, 132 |1, 328.5 4) 2.4 26 |16.2 36 | 22.4 49 |30.5 

Phoenix, Ariz....... «++ 1950 106,818; 1+072|1,003.5 11/10. 2 17/15.9 39 | 36.5 17/15.9 
1951 : 1,057| 989.5 4| 3.7 1715.9 37 | 34.7 14/13. 1 

Springfield, Mass...... 1950 162,601; 1928/1, 185.7 1} .6 23 | 14.1 16/| 9.8 35/21.5 
1951 : 2, 046 | 1, 258.2 2} 1.2 18 |11.0 23 | 14.1 48/29.5 

Gpaeed, B Tisccesass 1950 222, 194| 2544/1, 145.3 3| 1.3 17| 7.6 2% | 10.8 72/32.4 
1951 s 2, 538 | 1, 142.6 5| 2.2 17| 7.6 38 | 17.1 58/26. 1 

Tacoma, Wash........... 1950 142,975| 1-878 /1, 313.5 5| 3.4 35 |24.4 26 | 18.1 Ch ws 
1951 , 1,920 |1, 342.8 3| 2.0 28 |19.5 51/35.6) 7 e 

We, Citic crccecaaccs 1950) » 258 799| 2-465) 952.7 25| 9.6 43 |16.6 68 | 26.2) 7 * 
1951 4 2, 589 |1, 000. 6 24/| 9.2 2 /11.2 71 | 29.7 a wah 

Tabet, Giltesce wocuss 1950 303,616| 4552/1, 499.2 9| 2.9 41/13.5 54 | 17.7 a - 
1951 4, 673 |1, 539.1 13| 4.2 34/11.1 51 | 16.7 o Jom 

Utica, New York........ 1950 100,000} 1-090 /1,090.0 OB ens OT scs 2] 2.0 17|17.0 
1951 P 1, 242|1, 242.0 | ae 9 | 9.0 26/26. 0 

Washington, D. C....... 19950|  g92 17g| 9+ 012/1, 123.4 78| 9.7 104 |12.9 102 | 12.7}  258/32.1 
1951 . 9, 0070/1, 130.6 88 |10.9 112/13.9 102 |12.7|  294/36.6 

Waterbury, Conn........ 1950 104,777| 1005| 959.1 a en 8| 7.6 6] 5.7 25/|23.9 
1951 , 1,072 |1,023. 1 cna tan 13 |12.4 7| 6.6 14/13.3 

Wichita, Kansas........ 1950) » 240.950| 1-801] 747.4 10] 4.1 30 |12.4 Diss ccs} vee 
1951 . 1,937| 803.9 8| 3.3 25 | 10.3 oT’ a 

Youngstom, Ohio....... 1950 167,643| 1-948/1,161.9 8| 4.7 12] 7.1 52 | 31.0 41/24.4 
1951 7 2, 187 |1, 304.5 12| 7.1 19 /11.3 58 | 34.5 58 |34.5 

73 U. S, Cities........1950/ 56 a9 goo | 385,114 /1,048.8) 2,125) 5.8] 3,542) 9.6) 4,427 | 12.1] 4,003) 10.9 
—— 393, 607 /1,071.9|  2,109/ 5.7| 3,250| 8.9| 4,563 | 12.4| 4,240/11.5 

10 LARGEST CANADIAN CITIES 

Calgary, Alberta....... 1950 129.060 | 1-048/ 812.0 1} .7 8) 6.1 13 | 10.0 16/12.3 
1951 . 1,314 |1,018, 1 2] 1.5 7| 5.4 4] 3.0 9| 6.9 

Edmonton, Alberta...... 1950 148,861 1,141] 766.4 5| 3.3 14| 9.4 29/19.4) ...] «.. 
1951 ~ 1,133) 761.1 1; .6 11} 7.3 |, * ao ee 

Greater Victoria, B.£..1950| » 194 393| 1.351/1, 295.3 veel eee 15 | 14.4 12/11.5} J |... 
1951 . 1,396/1, 211.4 2| 1.7 11] 9.5 15 | 13.0 wt ow 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. .. 1950 100,976 807) 799.1 1} 1.0 8| 7.9 16/ 15.8) 10 | 9.9 
1951 . 700| 693.2 1] 1.0 5| 4.9 11 | 10.8 9 | 8.9 

Hamilton, Ontario...... 1950 196,246| 1.936] 986.5 4) 2.0 13| 6.6 17] 8.6) 35 |17.8 
1951 , 1,909| 972.7 2| 1.0 7| 3.5 34 | 17.3 14] 7.1 

Montreal, Quebec....... 1950 | ps 921.520) 9-802) 959.9 17| 1.6 48| 4.6 150 | 14.6) 124 /12.1 
esi; °° 9,932) 972.2 13| 1.2 59| 5.7 141 | 13.8) 129 |12.6 

Ottawa, Ontario....... - 1950! » 202 045 1,805; 893.3 2) .9 9| 4.4 SOE Ge aes 0 ace 
1951 : 1,800} 890.8 1| .4 17| 8.4 26] 12.8) ... | «.. 

Vancouver, B. C........ 1950| » 344 833 | 4-959/1, 177.0 9| 2.6 86 |24.9 48/13.9) 7 xe 
1951 ’ 3,924 |i, 137.9 7| 2.0 60/17.3 36 /10.4) 7 ‘on 

Windsor, Ontario.......1950| © 199 o49 1, 253 |1,043.7 1) .8 13/10. 8 41 | 34.1 13 | 10.8 
1951 F 1, 4832/1, 192.8 1| .8 8} 6.6 28 | 23.3 11 | 9.1 

Winnipeg, Manitoba..... 1950) » 295 719 1,977| 838.7 4/ 1.6 24/10.1 11] 4.6) 7 coal 
951 : 2,094| 888.3 ae Poe 34/14.4 G5 «ot @ a 

10 Canadian Cities.....1950| > gn3 go3 | 25,179) 967.1 44/ 1.7 238; 9.1| 346/ 13.3) 198 / 7.6 
— 25,634| 984.6 30] 1.2 219| 8.4; 327.) 12.6) 172] 6.6 






































8 Consists of Comty Population which includes residents of immediate fringe area of the City. 
C Figures are 1950 Population figures. 
D Pigures are 1951 Population figures. 
# Figures are 1952 Popul ation figures. 
0 Figures are unavailable. 
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Judgment Helps... 


Continued from page 75 


knowledgment, even an assertion, 
of the inexactness of prophecies of 
losses and expenses. When actu- 
aries construct mortality tables for 
practical use they do not set down 
the exact number of deaths per 
thousand at the various ages: 
rather they add a margin to the ob- 
served rates of mortality. They 
have no illusions that mortality can 
be exactly predicted. So much the 
more do non-life insurers need a 
margin to guard against the inac- 
curacies inherent in applying the 
facts of the past to the operations 
of the future. 


Margin Allows Profit 


That margin, of course, must be 
sufficient in the long run to enable 
a well-managed insurer to make a 
profit; in fact, to enable the best 
managed (or luckiest) insurer to 
make a considerable profit if rates 
are uniform for all insurers and 
based on average rather than selec- 
tive data. 

The general justification of profit 
is that it induces insurers to con- 
duct the useful business of insur- 
ance. That profit is justified which 
induces insurers to continue to fur- 
nish and to develop insurance in 
the public interest, to take the 
trouble and risk. Greater profit is 
not justified. 

I am not impressed by compari- 
sons between insurance profits and 
those made on butter, furniture, 
clothing, or in providing electricity 
or telephone service. The induce- 
ment needed to secure a supply of 
those commodities and services may 
be more or less than is the case in 
insurance, but it is not relevant! 


Unsolved Problem 


Attempts have been made to ‘e- 
termine a “reasonable” profit, and 
to support various percentages bY 
formula, analysis, and analozy. 
They result in agreements, com- 
promises, or disagreements. Put 
these results are not evidences of 
any exact determination of wht 
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profits should be. 
the answer. 

Only the interplay of countless 
influences will determine profit or 
margin, both that to be allowed for 


No one knows 


in rates and that to be realized in 
operation. Competition, regulation, 
and general economic conditions all 
have their effect on profits. What 
profits should be is a matter of 


judgment; what they will be is un- 
certain; each question is a puzzle, 
which, according to Webster, is 
“something which perplexes or em- 
barrasses.” 





Automobile Liability Experience 


For Companies Registered in New York State, 1948-1952 


The accompanying tables have been compiled 
by the New York State Insurance Department 
from Insurance Expense Exhibits filed by com- 
panies licensed to do business in New York. 
These tables show countrywide earned pre- 
miums and incurred losses on a net premium 
basis (after reinsurance). Incurred losses are 
based on case estimate reserves and exclude 
allocated claim expenses. New York State loss 
ratios are on a direct basis before reinsurance. 

For the years 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 the 


tabulations include figures of both casualty and 
fire insurers writing auto liability insurance. 
The columnar arraggement of expense groups 
has been changed to conform with the revised 
form of Insurance Expense Exhibit. 

Because of fluctuations in premium volume 
from year to year, expense ratios have been ad- 
justed so as to relate certain types of expense 
to written premiums in order to present more 
accurate results. It will also be noted that ex- 
pense ratios do not include federal income taxes. 





Automobile Bodily Injury Liability Aggregates 





Country-wide 





Year or Company 


Net premiums 





Underwriting Ratios 
Losses 


incurred Exp. Net gain exp. to to 


(Stock Companies) written earned to earned (adj.)+ (adj.)+ 
1948 ~——————————— $445.872,197 $416.951.566 52.0 44.4 3.6 9.6 23.6* 
1949 ———_----_-_——_——-_._ 494,144,862 473,938,918 48.3 44.1 7.6 9.8 19.4 
1950 --——-—_—_——_—————_._ 550,339,711 529,164,266 53.4 46.4 2 12.1 19.4 
1951 —-——_~—__—--—-- 631,883,487 589,659,887 60.9 45.2 —6.1 11.1 19.4 
1952 — ~———-———— 170,875,578 715,071,329 59.8 43.9 —3.7 10.8 19.1 
‘Mutual Companies) 
1948 —-—_-_—_—_—_—-———_ $10,430,684 $100,929.855 51.5 34.2 4.3 9.6 13.9* 
1919 ———$ —_—___—_____ 118,342,116 113.354,455 52.1 33.6 14.3 9.8 7.0 
1950 ————_—_______—__ 134,070,224 129,405,944 53.0 36.7 10:3 12.3 7.3 
1951: ———___—_—______ 211,099,595 198,030,170 56.2 36.3 7.5 12.2 7.1 
1952 — : 263,863,263 245,376,925 57.5 40.1 2.4 15.2 9.0 
‘(Reinsurance Companies) 
ae $28,115,062 $29,661,934 76.4 44.7 —21.1 44 37.2° 
1949 - —— 25,919,990 25,086,904 73.3 44.4 —17.7 4.6 36.5 
1950 a 24,715,474 23,314,728 77.3 48.0 —25.3 10.2 34.4 
1951, ——_-_____—_—_-—_- 21,434,622 23,559,053 102.9 42.4 45.3 8.8 30.4 
en 24,537,125 22,530,102 72.1 41.0 —13.1 7.1 29.8 


Expenses Analysis—————— 
Claim Comm. Other Gen. Taxes & Direct 
acq. to exp.to fees to 
earned written earned earned written 


—New York State— 

Losses 

premiums incurred 
earned to earned 


—— 8.1 3.1 $86.104.527 60.6 
5.8 5.8 3.3 103,468,916 54.3 
6.0 5.6 3.3 115,767,847 60.5 
6.0 5.6 3.1 135,159,914 63.0 
5.6 5.3 3.1 159,601,854 62.6 
— 8.0 2.7 $33,577,257 52.9 
9.1 4.9 2.8 35,752,837 48.6 
9.1 5.1 2.9 39,393,153 54.5 
9.1 5.3 2.6 46,499,376 52.9 
8.6 4.7 2.6 57,362,787 59.3 
oe 2.2 9 $470,901 87.2 
1.2 1.4 7 60,149 —113.9 
1.2 1.6 6 118,369 50.6 
1.4 1.4 4 291,144 151.2 
1.8 1.9 4 313,593 68.1 


Automobile Property Damage Liability Aggregates 





Country-wide 

















Losses Claim Comm. 
Net premiums incurred Exp. Net gain exp.to to 
written earned to earned (adj.)+ (adj.)+ earned written carned earned written 
Stock Companies) 
1948 ——————-_—__——.._ $09. 340.563 $191,744,709 59.0 48.1 —7.1 11.5 25.6* 
1949 ———__$__$_____—__ 240,302,189 229,097,302 51.7 48.3 <a 12.0 21.1 
1959 —_—~—-—_———--— — 273,385,045 262,440,649 53.4 48.9 —2.3 12.4 20.9 
I ac sical 311,209,424 293,134,223 64.5 48.5 —13.0 12.7 20.8 
1952. ————-—- ———_—- 376,197,146 350,524,793 58.7 46.7 —5.4 11.8 20.4 
Mutual Companies) 
1948 —~——_—_——-——_—_— &49.166,926 $45.974.080 59.4 37.9 2.7 12.5 14.7° 
i949 ———_—— -_—_——— 59,150,403 56,353,740 54.6 39.0 6.4 13.4 7.5 
1950 ——_——__—___—- 68,569,180 65,691,840 53.7 39.1 7.2 13.9 2.4 
1951 —_—_—_—__—__——— 102,984,203 97,943,269 66.5 39.4 —~6.9 14.5 7.4 
1932 - - 129,247,681 120,548,253 61.0 39.1 —.1 13.7 9.4 
(Reinsurance Companies) 

1948 = wo - a8 $3,910,773 $4,158,907 33.5 45.0 21.5 48 37.4* 
1949 ————__—________ 4,346,883 989 23.9 50.9 25.2 3.4 45.0 
1950 ————_—_—_____- 4,301,517 5,966 22.0 44.0 34.0 1.8 39.1 
1951 - 4,841,104 3,172 27.3 40.8 31.9 2.8 34.8 
1952 — 5,632,633 431 15.3 41.2 43.5 1.4 36.9 





——_ 


* Includes other acquisition expense. 
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Underwriting Ratios 


+ These ratios show results before consideration of Federal income tax, 


Expenses Analysis 
Other 
acq. to exp.to fees to 


—New York State— 
Direct Losses 
premiums incurred 

earned to earned 





Gen. Taxes & 





8.1 2.9 $30,736,768 60.3 
6.2 6.0 3.0 36,405,536 56.0 
6.4 6.1 3.1 41,235,978 57.4 
6.3 5.8 2.9 48,988,936 61.5 
5.9 5.7 2.9 53,971,585 56.6 
—_— 8.3 2.4 $11,671,264 53.6 
10.1 5.5 2.5 13,029,794 49.1 
9.9 5.5 2.7 14,332,826 52.5 
9.5 5.5 2.5 17,167,136 54.8 
8.9 4.7 2.5 20,108,169 51.0 
—— 2.1 7 $3,536 28.6 
9 1.3 3 3,069 —161.9 
1.0 1.8 3 9,168 —_ 
1.2 1.7 3 4,048 1444.3 
1.0 1.7 2 56,362 16.8 
77 
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Notes and Letters... 





On the Editor's Desk 





























Statistical Chart Planned 
Dear Sir: 

The exhibit which you used to 
prepare showing the distribution 
of each income dollar versus each 
expense dollar was a very valuable 
piece of documentary evidence re- 
vealing the difference in cost be- 
tween the various life insurance 
companies. 

I think perhaps THE SPECTATOR 
could contribute much to the wel- 
fare of the life insurance industry 
by continuing to publish this in- 
formation. 

Dan A. Kaufman, C.L.U., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Kaufman’s letter arrived 
when we were beginning to think 
about THE SPECTATOR’S annual 
statistical issue. That event is still 
far away—in November—but al- 
ready we know the answer to his 
question. The chart he mentions 
will appear in the Statistical 
Issue. 

Of course, a number of other 
charts and tables are being pre- 
pared for publication in November. 
We could list a number of them 
how, but regular readers of THE 
SPECTATOR know the ones which 
have been most helpful during the 
years. We can assure you those 
tables will be included. 

That reminds us of a way you 
might help with the Statistical 
Issue. Drop a letter to the Statis- 
tical Editor, THE SPECTATOR, 56th 
and Chestnut, Philadelphia 39, 
Pa., with your comments on any 
tables which have appeared in this 
Publication. 

If your letter is received by 
September 1, we may be able to 
carry out any suggestions which 
are practical. THE SPECTATOR takes 
as one of the leading planks in its 
editorial policy the publication of 
any statistics needed in the insur- 
ance industry. You’ll be doing us 
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a big favor if you'll let us know 
what you think should be in our 
Statistical Issue. —The Editors 


Reporting Annually 
Dear Sir: 

I noted with interest your com- 
ments on the annual reports of a 
number of life insurance companies 
in the current issue (May) of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

The Crown Life has in mind re- 
vising its annual report next year, 
and I would be pleased to have your 
comments on our 1952 report, copy 
of which is enclosed, particularly 
with regard to suggested improve- 
ments. .. 

In considering life insurance an- 
nual reports, it must be remem- 
bered that the practice of com- 
panies varies. Some companies get 
out a limited number only of re- 
ports of a de luxe type, whereas 
others get out a much less expen- 
sive report which is sent to all 
policyholders. In fact, there are 


some companies that get out both 
types of report. It is therefore, 
important, in comparing reports of 
different companies, not to compare 
one of the de luxe type of reports 
with one of the very simple general 
distribution reports. ... 

H. R. Stephenson, 

President, 

Crown Life Insurance Company 


Joining the Clan 


Dear Sir: 

During the last few months I 
have had the opportunity to read a 
friend’s copy of your fine magazine 
THE SPECTATOR. Let me say that it 
is my opinion that this is the finest 
insurance magazine published to- 
day. It is my desire that you enter 
my subscription beginning with the 
current issue... 

I look forward to receiving your 
magazine. 

Myron H. Weston 
Colvin Insurance Agency 
Palo Alto, California 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
smoothes the way 


In sailing, balance is 
essential to successful 
performance. In a life 
insurance company, 
success is attained 
by a balance of past 
performance, present 
progress and future 
objectives. 


Fidelity is a well- 
balanced company. 








The FIDELITY MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 






































THE AVERAGE FELLOW 
NEEDS LIFE INSURANCE 
MORE THAN EVER 


What with continued high prices and high 
taxes, it is just about impossible for the 
average man to save enough, from his own 
H labors, to accumulate adequate future se- 
curity for his family. 

i None the less, however, he needs this 
: security. 


So the only plan for him is Life Insurance. 


Shield Men who represent this Company 
specialize in building security for average 
people, and it seems there are a lot of them. 
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